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Sorry, folks, the last few months have been pretty awful around here. But 
| did get through what | had to and I'm now getting caught up on everything that 
| had to abandon for the duration. For a while, | was planning to put all the 
material | had in hand into one big APA and send that out. Instead, I've decided 
to send this out now and the rest will be in issue #71, which is going out pretty 
soon. | apologize again and expect that the big crises are behind me for a while; 
now | have to deal with the little ones... 


Take care and have a good summer! 


ad 


Gladly, 

the Cross-eyed 
Bear 

an apa-lech production by 
Guy Consolmagno nSJ 


Novitiate of St. Isaac Jogues 
Wernersville, PA 19565 


I have several months to cover here, and plenty to talk about. That means 
either this’ll be a long apa, or else I'll run out of energy quick and not 
bother to talk about a lot of stuff... 


January was spent doing the Long Retreat. The outline of this retreat is 
rather simple...for four weeks you remove yourself from the rest of the 
world, keeping silent (except to talk to your director) while going through 
a program of contemplation. There are few rigid scheduled events; every- 
one here (the five of us first year novices, plus 10 more novices from New 
York who came down from their novitiate in Syracuse to join us) pretty 
much kept their own pace, and kept to themselves for the month. 


Every day at 9:30 am, I’d spend half an hour with our novice master who 
was serving as my spiritual director. It was very much like spending half 
an hour with a friendly shrink. He would come up with certain sections 
from the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius (our founder) or appropriate 
passages from scripture to think about. Some of the basic questions could 
be summarized as, how well have I been living my live? What are the pit- 
falls I should be wary of? What sort of a God is this that I’m dedicating 
myself to? What's God ever done for me? And how should | respond? 


The idea is, once given a specific thing to think about, you spend four or 
five hours (spaced throughout the day) in prayer and contemplation. For 
me, this might be an hour before lunch, sitting in my room; maybe an 
hour or two in the afternoon, walking around outside or sitting in one of 
the many small rooms that the novitiate has specifically for people to sit 
and pray on their own; an hour after dinner; sometimes, an hour in the 
middle of the night. 


What does all this accomplish? Depends on who you are and where 
you're coming from...but certainly it is a good time to try to make sure all 
the pieces are in their right places, as far as what you want to do and why 
you want to do it. After the retreat, two of the New York novices decided 
to leave the order. This is considered to be a sign that it was a good retreat 
for them—they learned that being a Jesuit wasn’t the right thing for them, 
at this time. 


I learned a few things myself...among them, that I really do feel very good 
about being here, that I belong here and this is a good place for me to live 
the life [ want to live. 


After the retreat, we had a couple of days to recover and then we packed 
up to go off to New York City for a two month experiment... 


Ah, New York! The city that never sweeps! Actually, the buses and sub- 
ways were almost clean; they’ve really improved in the last few years, and 
the city wasn’t nearly as filthy as Boston has been in my memory. While 
two of our number went down to live and work in a shelter for AIDS vic- 
tims, the rest of us went to the Bronx. We lived with the Jesuit community 
at Fordham University and worked as nurses aides at Calvary Hospital, a 
hospital dedicated to taking care of terminal cancer patients. 


We've just returned from that, and so in many ways it’s too close to me to 
really be able to reflect objectively on the whole experience...but it was a 
tremendous experience. 


The average stay of the patients is less than two months; of the men we 
novices were caring for (mostly giving bed baths and the like) more than 
half a dozen died while we were there. We had to learn to deal with 
watching as our patients progressed with great pain through the disease, 


losing their strength and their awareness, until they died; we had to deal 
with their families, who might visit every day, trying to understand what 
was happening; and when it was all over, we wrapped the bodies and 
took them to the morgue. 


Does anyone in this APA smoke? Admit it, and I’ll tell you what it’s like 
to die of lung cancer 


From all of it, I got to meet some tremendous people, more than I could 
name (if | wanted to; but it’s best to give them their privacy.) | was facing, 
on a daily basis, the sorts of ultimate questions that most of us don’t meet 
until a close family member dies. And, I guess, after it all, I’m a little more 
aware of—and comfortable with—my own mortality. 


In the future...we’re back in Wernersville for a few days, then it’s off for a 
week’s “vacation” painting as house on the south Jersey coast. After the 
Easter week, we'll be moving for a month or so to an inner city parish in 
north Philly. (As before, mail sent to Wernersville will eventually find 
me.) And so it continues. 


Other news: 


While in New York I got to see a Broadway show (City of Angels—pretty 

good; great sets) and lots of movies. 

Driving Miss Daisy was a nice little film, but not the best of the year 

Roger and Me was nasty, scurrilous, unfair, manipulative, and one of the 
funniest films I’ve seen in a while. Being originally from Detroit | 
know the auto industry all too well; my dad was a Chrysler exec, so | 
enjoyed seeing GM get theirs. I used to work in Lapeer, Michigan, not 
too far from Flint, so the whole area was very familiar. And all those 
people are real, believe me. 

Henry V was the best film of the year, and worth seeing twice (at least). 
Kenneth Branagh (or whatever his name is) started with great materi- 
al, obviously, but also got a first rate cast and made all the right deci- 
sions to make it a good movie. Note the nearly 4 minute continuous 
“take” near the end (where the scene continues for 4 minutes without 
acut)—it builds up an incredible impact on the viewer 

My Left Foot was a big disappointment, | thought. Yeah, the actors were 
good. But two big things I didn’t like about it: first, there were too 
many “Step’n Fechit” Irishmen in it, too much of the stereotyped 
drunken and abusive Irish men and long-suffering Irish women. Sec- 
ond, and more difficult, part of the movie showed Christy during his 
young teen-age years but he and his friends were all portrayed by 
adult actors. It was only later that a sharp-eyed viewer could catch 
that they were supposed to have been 13 years old at the time. As a re- 
sult, it was very difficult to figure out just what age they were or what 
was going on inside him at that time. 

For All Mankind is a documentary about the Apollo missions. I went to it 
with high hopes of at least seeing lots of good footage from the Moon; 
but I’m afraid it wasn’t what I hoped for They used too much of the 
grainy TV footage, and as a documentary it seemed unfocussed. [’d 
have been happier of they’d just shown the footage and the Brian Eno 
score and treated the whole thing like a rock video. (I don’t care for 
most documentary narrators anyway—they tend to sound too pom- 
pously omniscient for my tastes.) 

The Handmaid's Tale was, I'm afraid, just dreadful. J think it was trying to 
be a feminist movie, but it sure had a fuzzy idea of feminism(after all, 
it's the men who rescue her in the end). Its description of the alternate 
future was lacking in detail, or believability. Even its message against 
the pseudo-religion was blunted by various incidents showing, 


obliquely, that the Baptists and the Catholics were fighting the bad 
guys—this way, nobody would be offended, I suspect! A movie with a 
message that is afraid of offending someone is not likely to be too 
much of a success, I'm afraid. The fact is, the movie didn't seem to 
stand for much of anything. | wound up at the end feeling sorry for 
the Commander and his ill-fated cause; at least he knew what he was 
fighting for, even if I might disagree with it. 


Finally, in NY I got to visit lots of bookstores. The Cuckoo's Egg has been on 
the best seller list for 2 months now: poor Cliff is finding it a mixed bless- 
ing. As you may have seen in the papers, he is now a target of various 
“hackers” who are trying to show how macho they can be by breaking 
into his computers; he told me last week that he’s also gotten a few death 
threats. ] guess such people really are as slimy as he makes them out to be. 


And, finally appearing in the stores, is Turn Left at Orion. I hope you've all 
gone out and ordered multiple copies! Barnes and Noble on 5th and 18th 
(the big one) had three copies a few weeks ago, and only two copies last 
time I checked, so at least one person has bought it! 


Mailing comments: 


#68 

Diane Kavanaugh Black: Welcome! Reading over the various religious 
backgrounds here in this apa, | am reminded of a comment I heard at 
Fordham...that the two largest religious groups in America are the Catho- 
lics and the ex-Catholics! 


About your comment to the Crumbcrunchers...a friend of mine out in LA 


is working diligently to become a screenwriter. One of the others in her 
screenwriting class is one up on the rest of them, because he’s actually 
sold scripts—to the Smurfs! Somehow, she’s not too impressed...(but I'll 
be he thinks it’s just smurfy!!) I’ve seen bits of it while visiting friends 
with kids (Dan Davis, my co-author, and his clan.) I agree, it’s pretty bad. 
On the other hand, have you ever seen Fraggle Rock? It’s a very high- 
quality muppet-based show that ran on HBO, I think. 


Annette Kavanaugh: See my comment above! 


As you can probably guess from the fact that I’ve entered the Jesuits at age 
37, I've made more than one false start in my life, too. But remember you 
and | share one thing that can serve as a constant source of consolation, 
when we think we’ve made a mixed-up, confused hash of our lives; when 
it looks like we’re going to be in school forever; when we wonder if we’re 
ever going to get to be grown-ups. And that is: we both know Greg! (The 
Peter Pan syndrome does seem to be a constant factor among Glers, 
doesn’t it?) 


And, frankly, judging you from your apas and Greg from nearly 20 years 
of friendship, I’d say I'd rather be any of us that any of the faceless “them” 
of society who (speaking for myself anyway) sometimes haunt my night- 
mares, accusing usof not fitting into the little molds that have been pre- 
pared for us. | like us, just as we are, thank you. 


But, about your comment that “there is some path especially appropriate 
to each one of us...” and that “there are people whom I like to visit be- 
cause | like the way they live...” | can identify with both; but... 


It took a long time for me to decide that there was more than one appro- 
priate path for me. Sure, there are lots of inappropriate ones. (I transferred 


from Boston College to MIT when I was an undergraduate, because BC 
was not appropriate to me; my MIT roommate Mike should probably 
have gone to BC, for similar reasons!) But there still are many different 
lives I could have lived, that would have been as fine as the one I’m in. 
There are a couple of women | dated, with whom I could have lived a 
good, fulfilling life; there’s a lot to be said for being single (really single, 
not just single-and-looking) and for years I thought that would be the sort 
of life | would live. I could be—I have been—happy as a high school 
teacher, or a college professor, or a writer, or a researcher. So how do you 
choose? Sometimes the choice isn’t left to you; that’s the easy time! As for 
the rest of the times...] could say lots about self-integrity, or not letting so- 
ciety making decisions for you, or such, but hell, I don’t know any better 
than you how to make such choices. 


I remember well choosing to join the Jesuits. Like you, I had just come 
from visiting friends (the Dan Davis family mentioned above, and another 
couple from Peace Corps days who were planning their wedding). Like 
you, I liked the way they lived. But somehow, that wasn’t precisely what | 
wanted for myself And, like the time I left a comfortable research position 
at MIT to join the Peace Corps, I was left with the bizarre question—given 
that I could do anything in the world | wanted, what is it that I wanted to 
do? In other words, what did I want to be when I grew up? 


I didn’t want to be grown up, for one thing. 


I loved MIT and living in Boston, but [ liked travel and teaching and doing 
socially useful things more, so I joined the Peace Corps. | liked teaching at 
Lafayette College and the friends I’d made there; but here in the Jesuits | 
get to teach, be a scientist, and also be socially useful. 


So I guess it’s not much of a logic puzzle to see what drives me. And it’s 


good to know that. 
So...what drives you? 
#69 


Crumbcrunchers: Thanks for the Cliff Stoll profile! It is so bizarre seeing 
how other people see someone I’ve known for 15 years. Especially Cliff— 
who does tend to put on his “zany” schtick around strangers. 


How to “un-Protestantize” someone? What a concept! This is going to 
sound strange coming from me, I suspect, but...one of the problems I have 
with Protestantism is that it tries to be logical and reasonable and explain 
things. Of course, we Catholics have all the answers, too, but our answers 
tend more towards “it’s a mystery, it’s more complicated than you think, 
nobody can really understand it...” That’s either a cop-out, or the voice of 
truth! 


There was a Firesign Theatre album many years ago with the intriguing ti- 
tle, Everything You Know Is Wrong. My solution is the opposite; to accept 
that everything you’ve been taught is probably right, for at least some re- 
stricted set of circumstances; but that, it’s really more complicated than 
that, paradox occurs in nature all the time, so learn to be happy with the 
mysterious..you can only understand things when you stop trying so 
hard. (Like, hey, man, is that too Zen for you, or what? I mean...) 


Rod Smith: Yes, you’re right to correct my oversimplification of all Protes- 
tants as determinists. Some are; but it’s actually more complicated than 
that. It’s a mystery, you see... 


Unscientific American 


W. Skeffington Higgins 


More mutterings from the peripatetic W. Skeffin- 
gton Higgins, 853 Lorlyn Drive, West Chicago, IIl- 
nots 60185. Phone: (312)293-1050. This is another 
Spinthairiscope Media publication, for Apa-Tech 70. 

Hey! I’m back! I actually got serious about mak- 
ing mailing comments this time! You'll find this zine 
is mostly mailing comments, in fact. I’ve been un- 
plugged from the dialogue in the apa and I wanted to 
jump back in. I really do read every word you write 
in every issue, folks. 


Mailing Comments on Apa-Tech 65 


Valli— On the small scale of Europe: “A jour- 
ney of 300 miles, which would bring you between only 
two midwestern cities, brings you through 2 or more 
countries...” Well, this would actually cut across lots 
~ of Midwestern cities, and maybe some varying ter- 
rain, too. A journey from Chicago to Detroit, for 
example, takes you past Gary, Benton Harbor, Kala- 
mazoo, Battle Creek, Jackson, and Ann Arbor, each 
of which may be a nice place to visit for its own rea- 
sons.// I guess I’ll have to catch Germany and Aus- 
tria on my next trip; your account of them (especially 
the fussy tortes) sounded fine!// Re electronic apa 
submissions: As you no doubt noticed, my “Phone 
Call from a Turquoise Giant” in the last issue was 
e-mailed to Greg, and he reproduced it, header and 
all. I have noticed that electronic discussion groups 
are very similar to apas, mailing comments and all.// 
Thanks for the Eurocon report. Are you still plan- 
ning to go to the Polish convention next year? I look 
forward to acon report on that one. 


Dave— I think Mary Lynn’s Canticle for Let- 
bowitz circuit diagrams are going for around twenty 
bucks or so these days (more, matted or framed). (I 
am pleased to own print number 1, as the diagram 
was my idea.) Her new address is 2131 West Illinois, 
Aurora, Illinois 60506, and phone is (708)897-8338.// 
I enjoyed hanging out with you and Kate in Boston, 
and hope we have a chance to do it again sometime. 

Gabe ’n’ Audrey— Gabe, I don’t mind giving 
all that money to strangers when I’m traveling. Af- 
ter all, I give most of my money to strangers when 
I’m staying home. Sounds like you had an enjoy- 
able summer of traveling, though.// Thanks for the 


Christmas letter! I’m afraid I am rotten at “real” 
correspondence (though I am not proud of the fact). 
I have even stopped trying to reform myself on this. 
So this may be the only reply you get... yes, our en- 
counter at Conclave really doesn’t count, and we will 
have to work to ensure that our paths cross again. 


Bonnie— I don’t know what happened to the au- 
tomated house—though dishwashers and microwave 
ovens have made things somewhat easier. Have you 
read Heinlein’s The Door into Summer? It deals in 
part with the problem of automating housework.// 
You reject the proposition “Grownups are those who 
own houses” but accept “Grownups are those who 
own cars.” This hardly seems fair to those of us who 
owned cars at an early age. Well, not too early; I 
owned my first car at age 22. 


Rod— Re hovercraft: Yes, Iam aware that there 
are lots of hovercraft in service around the world. 
What I was complaining about was that they haven’t 
been produced in very large numbers, as you would 
expect if they really represented a revolution in trans- 
portation. They have not been serious competition 
to trucks, ships, or trains in most of the roles those 
vehicles play.// I suppose you have heard about the 
demise of Amazing by now. 

Rolf— Re your Thanksgiving-in-May affair: I’m 
afraid I am partly responsible for the failure of the 
Chicago grapevine you mention. I was so wrapped up 
with the Space Development Conference at the time 
that I wasn’t much in circulation among my fannish 
friends. Sorry.// I never took up Dungeons & Drag- 
ons, despite being somewhat attracted to the game. I 
recognized that it could soak up an awful lot of one’s 
time, and its rewards aren’t enough, in my opinion. 


Linda— On converting your Nintendo to U.S. 
current: I’ll bet that if you dig into the device you'll 
find (if it’s like other videogame and home-computer 
equipment) that it really runs on DC, maybe 6 or 9 
volts. So bypass the Japanese AC-to-DC converter 
with a pair of diagonal cutters, and solder on an ap- 
propriately rated DC source from Radio Shack or a 
hamfest. 


Annette— Re exotic musical instruments: Ask 
Phil Foglio about a peculiar magazine he gets called, 


I think, Ezperimental Musical Instruments. There’s 
a community of people out there trying to invent all 
kinds of new ones. Gourds seem to be a popular in- 
gredient. Some are trying to make instruments out 
of entire buildings. Phil had some tapes the maga- 
zine put out which featured performances by some 
contributors. My favorite was an organ assembled 
by combing junkyards for automobile horns which 
played various notes. Each one was quite different 
from the others—rather like the old Singing Dogs 
record made from tapes of many individual barks— 
and the cockeyed rendition of “New York, New York” 
played on horribly mismatched auto horns was a de- 
light. I couldn’t think of a better song for this to 
happen to, either! 


WE'RE SUPPOSED 
TO BE HERE 

TO DO PHysics 
EXPERIMENTS... 


HIGGS 


.. BUT my STOMACH 
WANTS TO Do 4 CHEMISTRY 
EXPERIMENT INSTEAD / 


Mailing Comments on Apa-Tech 66 


Susannah— Your trip to the amusement park 
makes me think of Nate Unterman, a neighbor of 
Moshe Yudkowsky’s who teaches physics at a high 
school in Northbrook, Dllinois. Nate is fascinated by 
amusement-park rides, and has written a 135-page 
monograph on using them to teach physics. Some 
big parks have a “Physics Day” in the spring, when 
they let in gangs of science students armed with tape 
measures and homemade accelerometers. 


Nate’s book includes a “question bank” with a set 
of recommended measurements and calculations, ar- 
ranged by rides: Sky Tower, Buccaneer/Power Dive, 
Bumper Cars, Ferris Wheel, Double Ferris Wheel, 
Dual-Axis Turning Rides, Merry-Go-Round, Rotat- 
ing Swings, Rotor, Roller Coasters, Free Fall/The 
Edge, and Water Roller Coasters. Best ofall, he gives 
citations (so you can show them to your principal) 
for the studies that indicate students who go on field 
trips learn physics better than students who stay in 


the classroom! 

(Nate’s book is just a photocopy now, but he may 
find a publisher someday. If you know a teacher 
who’s looking for more information, have him contact 
Nathan A. Unterman, Glenbrook North High School, 
2300 Shermer Rd., Northbrook, IL 60062-6722.) 


Greg— “It’s amazing how much you can accom- 
plish if you don’t have to do your own laundry...” I 
was complaining to Ben Burch on the phone one day 
about housework, and he explained that folks in the 
Olden Days had an unfair advantage over us. “Surely 
you don’t think that William Herschel discovered all 
those nebulae, and a new planet, and kept his house 
clean, too? What you need, Bill, are servants.” 


Mailing Comments on Apa-Tech 67 


Shalmeneser— Hmm, another desperate plea 
for covers. Seems like I oughta be able to come up 
with something now and then. I'll think about it. 


Guy C.— See my comments on your zine in A-T 
68 below. 


Rod— Glad to hear that there’s a healthy de- 
mand for your gaming modules. After all the work 
you put in on them, you deserve some egoboo (not to 
say money! But the financial rewards are bound to 
be small.).// Yeah, I had a very good time at Nor- 
eascon, too, though I probably overprogrammed my- 
self (I was on six panels!). The Wandering Band Of 
Techies, which included you and me, wound up in 
the San Francisco party following a suggestion of Al- 
ice Bentley’s. She said, “Let’s go find a really dull 
party, and liven it up!” Which made good sense to 
me. I thoroughly enjoyed the evening, especially the 
invitation to play in the bar at the 1993 Worldcon ho- 
tel. So I’m rooting for San Francisco to win. Barry 
and I have four years to rehearse.// “...using the 
Global Positioning System in conjunction with a na- 
tional Geographic Information System.” I suppose 
this NGIS comes on a CD-ROM with a bright yellow 
circumference, right? 


Susannah— Re forbidden school stuff: I never 
had a lunchbox. I desperately wanted a brightly col- 
ored metal lunchbox with some cool science fiction 
pictures on it, and was jealous of kids with Voyage 
to the Bottom of the Sea lunchboxes and such. I felt 
somewhat better after I realized that I could deco- 
rate my brown lunchbags with silly faces and other 
designs of my own. 

Bonnie— Wish I could have been to Woods Hole 
with you, and seen grabits and lobsters and Alvin. I 
hope to catch it some other time.// The Nystrom’s 
World Atlas is a most handsome effort, and looks 
handy as well as being a bargain! 


Linda— Re moving to Texas: Good luck! You 
see why I haven’t rushed to get a job on the SSC in 
Waxahatchie, even though they’re looking for people 
with my kind of experience. I really like the Chicago 
area, and am not much inclined to budge from here. 


William Henry— One “virtual office” is Steve 
Roberts’s. As you know, he lives on the road, sleep- 
ing in a tent and traveling on his gadget-laden, solar- 
powered recumbent bicycle. He makes his living free- 
lance writing, and a secretary back in Ohio or some- 
place handles his business correspondence. Accord- 
ing to my junk mail, Roberts has just started a zine 
called Journal of High-tech Nomadness to chronicle 
his exploits and correspond with other nomads. It’s 


$15.00/year (quarterly?) from Nomadic Research Labs, 


P.O. Box 2390, Santa Crus, CA 95063.// Your zine 
needs some vertical space to separate the boldface 
headings from the text. In my opinion.// Re Sher- 
lock Holmes on the Moon: Why not cut the Gordian 
knot by introducing aliens, or perhaps time travelers, 
who have ready-made lunar transportation?// Sec- 
ond the assertion that Apollo: The Race to the Moon 
is a fine book. By the way, the author of The Heavens 


_and.the Earth.is Walter McDougall. 


Annette— My group theory is real shaky, but I 
believe that SO(5) is one of the simplest groups that 
can swallow SU(3)x SU(2)xU(1). SU(3) comes from 
the strong interaction (quarks and gluons), SU(2) 
comes from the Weinberg-Salam-Glashow “electro- 
weak” theory (unified electromagnetism and weak nu- 
clear force—neutrinos and electrons and such), and 
U(1) comes from gravity. I realize this may not make 
things any clearer. 


Re small presses: You want to start a samizdat? A 
mimeograph wouldn’t really cost you all that much, 
you know, though mimeo paper is beginning to be 
hard to find. 

Greg— I have encountered people who get bent 
way out of shape if you call spacepix “photographs,” 
though they don’t mind if you refer to them as “pic- 
tures” or “images” (the latter word seems to be pre- 
ferred). The nitpicking point here is that they were 
not made by the optical-and-chemical process known 
as “photography,” but by some other “imaging sys- 
tem.” I don’t know what such nitpickers would make 
of Lunar Orbiter images. Aboard Lunar Orbiter, 
photographs were developed and then transmitted to 
Earth by a facsimile-style scanning system. So the 
pix really were “photos” originally, then converted to 
something else. (By the way, the LO system was a 
modification of equipment used aboard American spy 
satellites of the sixties.) 


Mailing Comments on Apa-Tech 68 

Valli— Your triple-column format makes it hard 
for me to do my mailing comments. Usually I read 
through the apa once, then read it again making com- 
ments in the side margins near the passage I’m com- 
menting on. Your zine has comments scribbled at the 
top and bottom of columns—as close as I could get 
to your text. Guy C., on the other hand, left nice 
broad three-inch margins in “My Life in the Book of 
Dreams.” 


Re railroad mergers mixing up cars of erstwhile 
rivals: Did you see any Time- Warner boxcars?// Did 
you look up Gabe and Audrey while you were in 
Michigan for the holidays? One of these trips, you 
should.// What does a “multi-standard VCR” do? 
Is it different from a regular VCR? I could readily 
believe that a plain VCR would happily accept and 
transcribe any video signal it gets, but that you need 
a PAL TV set to play back PAL tapes, and a NTSC 
set to watch NTSC tapes. However, I don’t really 
know.// Don’t complain about the dearth of GTer’s 
in the Mediterranean... recruit more! 


Guy C.— Everybody seems to like Cliff Stoll’s 
book The Cuckoo’s Egg; in fact, it was nearly impos- 
sible to find a copy in Miami at Christmastime. One 
bookstore manager told me that the warehouse, not 
just the store, was out of em, and the book had been 
much more popular than stores had expected. Good 
news for Cliff, I suppose, except for the missed gift 
sales. I wanted to give my brother John a copy, since 
he’s always been interested in cracking and hacking, 
and used to write about such matters for the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel, before he moved on to real-estate 
writing and later the cable-TV industry. But I had 
to give up on that idea after I hit three or four book- 
stores and couldn’t find it. 


Then Christmas Eve John and I found ourselves 
in a new mall near Coral Gables. He declared that 
the mall would be dead within the year. He pointed 
out how few shoppers there were (100? 2007) and 
the lack of any large department stores to “anchor” 
the mall and give people sufficient reason to come 
there. Given his commercial-real-estate expertise’, 
I found his analysis interesting; as a shopper, I was 
idly curious about the subject. If the place was nearly 
deserted on Christmas Eve, what must it be like the 
rest of the year? Despite a movie theater, good de- 
sign, and a good selection of specialty stores, the mall 
was doomed. Suddenly a lightbulb went on over my 


1Not to mention his predilection, as my mother puts it, “to 
speak with the authority of the Pope.” 


head. “Let’s go browse in Brentano’s.” We told our 
sisters to meet us in the bookstore when they finished 
shopping for dresses. 


If there are no copies in other stores in town, but 
there’s a mall nobody visits... Sure enough, the store 
had one (1) copy of The Cuckoo’s Egg, which I con- 
cealed from J. McLoughlin Higgins and secretly pur- 
chased. Alas, he had to leave town soon after, so I 
never got a chance to read the book, but I hope to 
get to it soon. 


I digress from the question I had for you, Guy, 
which is: What is your role in Cliff Stoll’s book, or 
his life? I know you were school buddies (Arizona? 
MIT?), but why specifically does your name appear 
in the preface? 


lencountered Brad Schaefer at Worldcon in Boston, 
and recognised his namebadge. He was glad to get 
news of you and of Ruffa, and he later came to my BIS 
party. So I suppose I should relay a “hello” from him. 
Doug Mink, Jonathan McDowell, and Steve Willner, 
of the Harvard-Smithsonian Center for Astrophysics, 
came too. Doug talked a while about a dynamical- 


_astronomy conference he’d just attended (the same 


one Greg went to) and about recent studies of Pluto’s 
orbit. Pluto hit perihelion just the week after Nor- 
eascon. 


The party was supposed to feature Canadian space 
buff and net maven Henry Spencer speaking briefly 
on a topic of his choice, but instead turned into a five- 
hour short course on rocket (and other) propulsion. 
People seemed to be fascinated, and Henry wasn’t 
running dry, so I saw no reason to cut him off. The 
intention of the party was to give techies a mainline 
dose of space talk, so it went okay. I woulda liked 
some more time to talk to the pros, though. (I mean 
Steve, Brad, Doug, and Jonathan, not science fiction 
writers.) 


I add my voice to those who are very apprecia- 
tive of your accounts of life in the novitiate. One 
thing: What is a “Brother?” Is every S. J. a priest 
(or headed that way), or are there Jesuit brothers 
too?// Re sermons: recently a priest at the parish 
where my dad was administrator mentioned that he 
was trying to write a eulogy. My father said, “How 
about ‘No man is an island...?? ” He dug the full 
quote out of Bartlett’s Familsar Quotations, which 
he keeps in his office and which he always consults 
when he needs to make a speech. It turned out that 
Monsignor had never heard of Bartlett’s! This was a 
guy who’d been dishing out sermons for forty years 
or more. Talk about doing things the hard way.// I 
missed the comet, never summoning the verve to get 
up in predawn hours. One Sunday morning, return- 


ing from a party, I pulled off the road into a dark 
meadow, but it was too late in December and the 
comet was already lost in eastern glow. Oh, well, 
there will be other comets. 

I was surprised to see you say (of your zine “Take 
This, Brother” in A-T 67), “It’s shocking to see how 
shallow my descriptions of these people seem now.” 
I recognized on reading them that they were shallow, 
and just presumed that you had intended it that way. 
You’d only been at the novitiate a short time, and you 
wanted to give us an overview of life there. Hence a 
brief description of the appearance and background of 
each of your buddies; hence an account of your daily 
schedule. This is not without interest, but I expected 
(and was not disappointed in the next mailing) that 
you would have more insightful things to say as time 
went on. You’ve given us more of an account of your 
spiritual life, and what the sixth-graders mean to you, 
and your weekend on Cape May. In many ways it’s 
the kind of zine I'd like to do, but never seem to get 
to... a “state of the Consolmagno message.” 


Susannah— Yep, a branch of Borders bookstore 
just opened up near here, too, in Oak Brook. Borders 
has been a major target of book-shopping expeditions 
to Ann Arbor (what the ChUSFAns used to call the 
Economic Suicide Squad). I haven’t visited the new 
store yet, but my most trustworthy spy (initials Bill 
L.) recommends it. Nice to see a really good book- 
store, instead of a machine-made clone, opening new 
branches.// “Our house is still in the slightly delap- 
idated state it was when we bought it...” you mean 
somebody had removed all the precious stones em- 
bedded in the walls?// Hope caroling season went 
well! In mid-December a bunch of fen gathered on 
a Saturday morning to move Deb Baddorf from one 
Aurora house to another. I was a bit late arriving, 
and found that they’d already heaved her upright pi- 
ano onto a dolly. “Before we roll it into the truck,” I 
suggested, “whaddya say we go caroling?” The sug- 
gestion was not met with enthusiasm. 

Diane— Nice to see you in the apa! Tell Andy 
hello for me.// Years ago the Champaign fans started 
up a program to record SF books for the blind (as 
a charity), but I gather it never went much of any- 
where. A shame, because it seems to me that SF 
fan clubs are always casting about for something to 
do, and this seemed well-suited to a university group. 
Maybe they’ll take it up again someday. // You know, 
Chicago has lots more “culture” than Lansing, but 
how many events can a person really attend? As it 
was, I don’t get to concerts, coffeehouses, or art gal- 
leries in the Windy City much more often than I did 
in Lansing or South Bend, and sometimes I wonder if 


a small city would be enough for me. Of course, the 
numbers of SF fen or space people are much larger 
around here, and I guess my life is the better for it. 

Re the defunct Solar Max satellite: Sure, it would 
be nice to have it operating at this time, and there 
were instruments on board that aren’t duplicated by 
any currently flying spacecraft. But the Solar Maxi- 
mum Mission did have a pretty long lifetime, as such 
things go. It’s unfortunate that it was crippled for 
the first few years, until a Shuttle mission repaired it. 
It would have been nice to reboost it, but given the 
current pileup of the Shuttle manifest, SMM would 
never ever have gotten to the top of the priority list.// 
I find the concept of a Justice and Peach Committee 
charming, especially in the light of Guy’s remarks 
comparing them to motherhood and apple pie... Se- 
riously, I would like to know more about what you do 
in this group, and why. 

Rod— Building planets again, eh? I can’t recall— 
have we discussed Stephen Dole’s Habitable Planets 
for Man in these pages? You really should get hold 
of a copy (interlibrary loan may work) if you’re con- 
structing solar systems. (Fans of the book are still 


awaiting the sequel, Habitable Planets for Woman.) // 


The Shatner “Get a life!” bit on Saturday Night Live 
seems to have struck a chord in the American psy- 
che. Although I never saw it, I’ve had the routine de- 
scribed to me by several people. Perhaps they meant 
me to take heed. And the phrase has taken on a life 
of its own, appearing on buttons and muttered on 
streetcorners everywhere. 


C Aye, cApraly’ 


Annette— Gee whiz, you do nice covers even 
when you can’t think of a cover idea!// About your 
nervousness in first writing for Apa-Tech: you needn’t 
have worried, of course; if anything, you have raised 


the level of literacy here. The important thing is not 
to mail in perfect, polished prose, but to keep it flow- 
ing, send in something before the deadline so the on- 
going discussion stays alive. Do as I say, not as I do; I 
am uncomfortably aware that my contributions have 
been spotty, brief, and infrequent during the last cou- 
ple of years. I have an excuse or two (the PyroTech- 
nics revival and the Space Development Conference), 
but I am resolved to do much better in the near fu- 
ture, and to re-enter the stream of discourse.// “I 
also found out that if you treat all of your students 
like potential geniuses, a whole lot of them will live 
up to expectations.” No comment but that this is a 
swell aphorism. 


Hey! could you really grow plants that were knot- 
ted together? I bet you could.// I found Austin’s 
raucous college-town nightlife to be subtly depress- 
ing, because the crowds surging around me seemed 
to equate loud music and alcohol with a good time. I 
knew from experience that they’d wind up frustrated 
soon, wondering why they weren’t fulfilled and happy 
when they obviously had all the ingredients for hap- 
piness assembled. It works for the beautiful people in 
the beer commercials, doesn’t it?? (Needless to say, 
New Orleans was even worse a couple years later.) 
None of this prevents you from getting a good meal, 
however, and even having a good time in your own 
iconoclastic way. 


Me— There’s a little artistic license in the ending 
of “Phone Call from a Turquoise Giant.” We weren’t 
stuck in L.A. traffic at all; in fact, the trip back to the 
airport was a breeze. But I needed a gag for the end 
of the article. And heaven (to say nothing of Ruffa) 
knows I’ve paid my dues in Southern California traffic 
on an earlier occasion! Also, I have apologized to 
Greg and to David Brandt for turning them into spear 
carriers, when they were much more important to my 
enjoyment of Pasadena than the story indicates. // 
Those with curiosity about detailed Voyager Neptune 
results can find them in the 15 December 1989 issue 
of Science. There are reports from every Voyager 
instrument team. I ordered the back issue for six 
bucks. 


Higgins vs. The Saucer People 


Around Thanksgiving the following message ap- 
peared on the Internet Space Digest: 


Date: 22 Nov 89 18:03:07 GMT 
From: amdahl!drivaz!macleod@apple.com (MacLeod) 
Subject: Antimatter Drives and Area 51 


In article [265 @oasis.mrcu] paj@mrcu (Paul John- 
son) writes: 


A couple of months ago I read Robert For- 
ward’s book “Mirror Matter” in which he 
suggests that the practical use of antimat- 
ter 1s now possible. Are his tdeas smprac- 
tical? If not, what is being done about 
them? 


Glad you asked about antimatter. 


According to a series of reports on two Las Vegas 
television stations (there is a two-hour special coming 
on 11-25 for those in the LV area) one Robert Lazar, 
formerly employed by the government at the myste- 
rious Area 51, says that the US government has 500 
pounds of element 115, which somehow produces an- 
timatter when irradiated. 

This fuel is used to drive waveguide-type gravity 
amplifiers which are the FTL drive components of 
nine alien spacecraft stored in hangars out at Area 51 


(the supersecret testing grounds also known as “Dream- 


land” in the middle of the Nellis AFB bombing range 
about 65 miles northeast of Las Vegas). From his 
brief description of how the drives operate, they seem 
to create local black-hole strength gravity gradients 
... which-slow.down time and cause a space-fold quickly 
traversible by the spacecraft. 


Lazar says he was hired to continue covert re- 
search into these spacecraft and their engineering tn- 


frastructure after a former team of scientists had screwe 


the pooch with a batch of element 115, forcing the 
AEC to hurridly announce an “unscheduled” atomic 
test at Dreamland. 


Don’t flame me, call KLAS-TV in Vegas if you’re 
curtous. They will be selling copies of the 2-hour spe- 
cial, due to the outpouring of interest in it - stimu- 
lated by word of mouth and news propagated by Para- 
Net. For some odd reason the national media have 
not patd any attention... 

You can also get on the ParaNet mailing list by 
sending a note to: 

scicom/infopara 

Michael Sloan MacLeod (amdahl!drivaz!macleod) 

Well, I couldn’t allow this to pass by without com- 
ment. I could have written a serious point-by-point 
criticism, as some others did. Instead, I decided to 
take the “Everybody else already knows about this, 
where have you been hiding?” approach: 

Date: Tue, 28 Nov 89 09:47 CST 
From: W.T. Higgins 
HIGGINS%RFNAL.BITNETGUICVM.uic.edu 
Subject: Re: Antimatter Drives and Area 51 


Michael Sloan MacLeod posted a discussion about: 


Robert Lazar, formerly employed by the 
government at the mysterious Area 51, says 
that the US government has 500 pounds 
of element 115, which somehow produces 
antimatter when irradiated. 


Lazar 1s pulling the wool over somebody’s eyes. 
There were less than 300 pounds of element 115, and 
probably less now. Samples were tested in various 
university and government labs, including mine. Yes, 
it does give off antimatter when bombarded with the 
proper radiation. If you hit st with negative muons, 
115 (I’m talking about 287, the most abundant iso- 
tope, here. Inconvenient not having a name for the 
element, but there never was general agreement on 
it.) transitions to an ezcited state that decays into 
a positron, a nucleus of 114, and an antideuteron 
(bound state of an antiproton and an antineutron). 
The 114 is unstable, and in a few milliseconds st gives 
off another antideuteron and a pair of positrons. And 
so forth, down the chart of the nuclides. Every once 
in a while a decay in this chain will throw off a neu- 
tron, just to keep things balanced. This had everybody 
ezcited for a while. You might remember the big Pop- 
ular Mechanics article about it. 


Unfortunately, it turned out to be a bust. We 
showered muons on our 115 sample rods for weeks on 
gnd. The decay chain ends, after a rather short time, 
at 106Pd. And Pd has a tremendous affinity for hy- 
drogen, and anti-hydrogen. We had made a bunch of 
antimatter, but we couldn't get it out. The deuterons 
were stuck within the Pd lattice. All we could col- 
lect were a few deuterons coming off atoms on the 
surface, and positrons, which we can get anywhere. 
And instead of an ezotic heavy element, we were left 
with an inert lump of a metal anybody can buy on the 
commodities market. Remember the joke about the 
alchemist who could turn gold into lead? 


Having established that it wasn’t a miracle energy 
source, most labs pretty much lost interest. At mine, 
we took the ezperiment apart and went on to more 
interesting work. The sample rods were lying around 
the lab for a while, though, come to think of it, I 
haven't seen them in a couple of years. I suppose 
somebody scrounged them for another ezperiment. 


This fuel is used to drive waveguide-type 
gravity amplifiers which are the FTL drive 
components of nine alien spacecraft 


Eight. One crashed during tests in August 1981. 
Three of the remaining eight have now been disman- 
tled. 


stored in hangars out at Area 51 (the su- 
persecret testing grounds also known as 
“Dreamland” in the middle of the Nellis 
AFB bombing range about 65 miles north- 
east of Las Vegas). 


Not too supersecret. See the book Dreamland: A 
New Age of Flight Testing, by Richard Adams Locke, 
Aero Books, 1985. A lot of nice photos of the place. 


From his brief description of how the drives 
operate, they seem to create local black- 
hole strength gravity gradients which slow 
down time and cause a space-fold quickly 
traversible by the spacecraft. 


Get real. The correct spelling is “traversable.” 
Bill Higgins 


[ These opinions are not shared by my employer, 
or perhaps by anybody else./ 


The score: I received a lot of compliments, con- 
- fused three or four people who weren’t sure I was 
serious, and (somewhat surprisingly) got no replies 
from saucer cranks. 


Note that I used a different middle initial in my 
header. If you read a flying-saucer book someday, and 
it attributes some bogus science to “W. T. Higgins,” 
you'll know what the source of the information was. 

Freeze! Mathematicians! 

I have a new favorite science-fiction TV show. 


Imagine a world where the Los Angeles police de- 
partment has a crack squad of mathematicians who 


use problem-solving techniques on crimes... They wear 


ties, and blue blazers, and shoulder holsters—but the 
holsters hold calculators. (-: 

There is a Children’s Television Workshop show 
called Square One. Like Sesame Street, Electric Com- 
pany, and §-2-1-Contact, it targets kids in a certain 
age group (junior high?) with educational stuff, in 
this case mathematics. 


Sq1 runs Monday through Friday. Each episode 


carries an installment, about ten minutes long, of a~-*~| 


serial called “Mathnet,” which is of course a parody 
of Jack Webb’s Dragnet. We have one deadpan cop, 
Kate Monday (“My name is Monday. I’m a math- 
ematician.”) and one wisecracking partner, George 
Frankly. They investigate a crime all week, following 
it through all the plot twists, and inevitably wrapping 
it all up on Friday. We learn of the perpetrators’ sen- 
tences, in Dragnet style, then see the Mathnet logo, 


with the motto of the special police unit: “...to cog- 
itate and to solve.” 


It’s funny, it’s silly, but the drama is at least as 
good as any other cop show... and the writing is 
often clever and witty even though the crimes and 
situations are frequently preposterous. I was sur- 
prised how entertaining it was when I tuned it in 
(it’s been running on PBS stations since 1985). It 
captured my heart when I saw the obscure comedian 
Marshall Efron guest star as an eccentric inventor—I 
enjoy him, but don’t see him much on TV anymore. 


My Chicago station has run what seem to be early 
episodes of the show, in which Kate and George work 
for the Los Angeles police, and more recent episodes, 
where they’ve been loaned out to New York for some 
reason. In later seasons, the charaters are less car- 
toonish and the relationships between them are more 
believable. 


Hey, when Sesame Street first aired, I was seven- 
teen, and had already been able to read for a year 
or two. I watched it nevertheless, because I wanted 
to see the comedy of the Muppets. As for Square 
One/“Mathnet,” my math skills are adequate, but I 
find the show entertaining anyway. Any other “Math- 
net” fans lurking out there? 


“The story you are about to see is a fib, but it’s 
short. The names have been changed, but the prob- 
lems are real.” Thank you, CTW, National Science 
Foundation, IBM, and the rest, for making this show 
possible. 


T'm AFRAID, MR. HIGGINS 
THAT THE SAVCER PropLr 


HAVE DECIPED To SUE yo! 


we 


Hermann Oberth: 
Founding Father of Space 


RR RA ORE EN eB BBE LB 


Interplanetary Space). Unlike Tsi- 
olkovsky and Goddard, Oberth 
found a wide audience quickly, as his 
technical ideas were popularized by 
science writers. Through the books 
and lectures of Willy Ley, Max Valier 
and others, Oberth’s message— 
that manned flight into Earth orbit 


by William 5. Higgins 


ermann 
Oberth, who 
in the late 
1920s drafted 
the blueprint : 
for an era of space travel, | Ss 
died December 29 in Nurem- | a 
berg, West Germany, at age 95. 
Oberth’s writings were influ- 
ential in beginning modern 
rocketrv and astronautics. 
Like Konstantin Tsi- 
olkovsky in Russia and 
Robert Goddard in the 
United States, Oberth in- 
dependently worked out 
the principles of rocketry 
and spaceflight in detail, 
presenting them in his 
1923 book Die Rakete 
zu den Planetenrau- 
men (The Rocket into 


At the age of 75, 
Oberth was a guest at 
the July 1969 launch 
of Apollo 11, when he 
at last saw the 
theoretical spaceships 
of his mind rumble 
into reality and head 


skyward. 


Preceding Page: Rocket 
designed by Hermann Oberth in 
the 1920s. Liquid oxygen and 
methyl alcohol were to serve as 
propellants, but a planned test 
launch never took place. 

Top: 1930 photo of Oberth (to 
the right of rocket) after a 
successful test of his kegelduse 
rocket. A young Wernher von 
Braun (second from right) 
witnessed the flight. 

Right: Oberth, in center with 
moustache and necktie, with co- 
workers at Ufa film studios near 
Berlin in 1929. His early rocket 
motor experiments were 
financed by the German 
filmmakers. 
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~events that led directly to long- 


and to other planets was now techni- 
cally feasible—caught the imagina- 
tions of many in the German-speaking 
countries. 

Other authors published technical 
books that built on Oberth’s ideas: 
Walter Hohmann calculated interplan- 
etary trajectories, Hermann Noor- 
dung designed a space station, Eugen 
Sanger discussed rocket engine de- 
sign. Rocketry experiments were 
begun (usually on shoestring bud- 
gets) by individuals and groups seek- 
ing to hasten the advent of interplane- 
tarv travel. Oberth belonged to the 
best-known of these groups, the 
Verein fur Raumschiffahrt (VFR) in 
Berlin, and served as its president for 
a time. Phe excirement of the 
fledgling space movement soon 
spread further, as astronautical soci- 
eties formed in America and else- 
where in Europe. In the Soviet Union, 
experimenters and publicists began to 
rediscover Tsiolkovsky’s pioneering 
studies. 

While Oberth was not the first, 
then, to give the dream of flight into 
space a firm technical grounding, 
his work began the chain of 


range missiles, human space- 

flight and the exploration of 

the Moon and planets. 
Hermann Oberth was 

born on June 25, 1894, in 

Hermannstadt, Rumania. 

“At the age of eleven,” he 

wrote, “L received from my 

mother as a gift the fa- 

mous books From the 

Earth to the Moon and 

Travel to the Moon by 

Jules Verne, which | read 

at least five or six umes 

and, finally, knew by 

heart. Even though I 

had taken a lot of inter- 

est in these stories | real- 

ized already at the age of 

twelve that shooting a 

missile Out of a giant 

gun with travellers in- 

side, as Verne imagined 

for spaceflight. would 

not work...” He began 

to speculate on meth- 

ods that would work, 

and “gradually realized 

that reaction propul- 

sion actually offered 

the only means of 

achieving space travel 

and that giant rockets 

would be used as 


Modell B. 


Orverth ‘S 


message—that 


manned flight into 


Earth orbit and to 
other planets was 
now technically 
feasible—caught 


the imaginations of 


many ... 
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spaceships of the future.” 

Oberth began studving for a career 
in medicine, but switched to physics 
following service in World War I. He 
continued working on the problem of 
rocket flight, but his doctoral thesis 
on the subject was rejected in 1922 by 
the University of Heidelberg. It be- 
came Die Rakete zu den Planeten- 
rdumen. The book derived the math- 
ematical theory of rocketry, applied it 
to the conceptual design of a sound- 
ing rocket, and went on to consider 
manned rockets and space stations. 

Though his ideas attracted many 
supporters in the 1920s and 1930s, 
Oberth felt frustrated by the reluctance 
of the German technical establishment 
to accept his ideas and waged a cam- 
paign of debates and correspondence 
to answer his critics. In 1929, his sec- 
ond book, Wege zur Raumschiffabrt 
(Road to Space Travel), answered 
many objections raised by critics as 
well as expanding on Oberth’s notions 
of manned space travel. 

The prominent German filmmaker 

Fritz Lang (Metropolis) decided to 
make a space adventure, Die Frau 
im Mond (The Girl in the Moon), 
for the Ufa movie studio. Lang in- 
vited Oberth to become scien- 
tific adviser on the movie. Al- 
though it is not without tech- 
nical flaws, thanks to Oberth 
Die Frau im Mond por- 
traved spaceflight more ac- 
curately than any film be- 
fore—and many since. 

As a publicity stunt, Ufa 
also hired Oberth to con- 
struct a rocket which 
would be launched at the 
movie's 1929 premiere. 

Oberth, an accomplished 
theorist, proved less than 
handy at the practical and 

timely engineering of a 

high-altitude rocket. The 

project flopped, but it 
brought together people, 
such as Rudolf Nebel and 

Braun, who played im- 

portant roles in the later 

development of Ger- 
man rocketrv. Some of 

Oberth’s equipment, 

such as the earliest liq- 

uid-fuel engines fired in 


A rocket design 
schematic by 
Hermann Oberth. 
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21st Century 
Vision 


‘A New Space Age Begins’ 
— ESA 


For those who want space-related 
information that’s just slightly 
ahead of the times. 


Space Calendar, edited and published 
weekly on the Big ‘Space’ Island of 
Hawaii, highlights: 

%& Launches 

*% Conferences 

%* Global Space Enterprise 

* Return to the Moon 
Now offering a 1st year special intro- 
ductory rate of $59 for members of 
space development organizations (eg, 
AIAA, AAS, NSS). Regular rates: $79 per 


year for individuals; $139 per year for in- 
stitutions. Multi-year rates available. 
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Europe. was also salvaged for later ex- 
periments. 

After Oberth returned to Mediasch 
in Rumania to resume a teaching ca- 
reer, the VFR conducted further exper- 
iments. Eventually, von Braun and 
other VfR members were hired by the 
German army to- develop military 
rockets in secret. This effort culmi- 
nated a decade later in the V2 missile. 

Though the V2 and later rockets em- 
bodied many of 
the principles 
Oberth had set 
forth in his 
HOOKS». tive 
major work was 
done by others, 
and he never 
had a leading 
role in the de- 
velopment of 
rockets after 
1930. Neverthe- 
less, he contin- 
ued to be active 
in the field. 

From 1938 
onward, Oberth 
was involved in 
a variety of re- 
search into mili- 
tary rockets, be- 
coming a Ger- 
Man citizen in 
1941. While at 
Peenemunde 
missile center 
berween 1941 
and 1943 he 
witnessed early 
test flights of 
the V2 rocket. 
He also worked 
on antiaircraft 
rockets. When 
World War II 
ended in 1945, 
he was interro- 
gated by the Allies, then released. He 
eventually settled in Feucht, West Ger- 
many, near Nuremberg. 

In 1955 Oberth moved to Huntsville, 
Alabama, to work on rocketrv for the 
U.S. Army. He became involved in ad- 
vanced planning for space projects and 
during this time published designs for 
“Moon cars,’ space stations, spacesuits 
and orbiting astronomical observato- 
ries. Retiring in 1959, he returned to 
Feucht. where he resided for the rest 
of his life. 

At the age of 75, Oberth was a guest at 
the July 1969 launch of Apollo 11, when 
he at last saw the theoretical spaceships 
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HERMANN OBERTH 


of his mind rumble into realitv and head 
skyward. In later vears a Hermann 
Oberth Muse-um devoted to space- 
flight was Opened in Feucht. He was 
also a member of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the National Space Society. In 
1985 he made a final trip to the United 
States, where he visited NSS Headquar- 
ters in Washington, D.C. and appeared 
before the National Commission on 
Space. 
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VERLAG R-OLDENBOURG 


Book jacket for Die Rakete zu den 
Planetenraumen (The Rocket into 
Interplanetary Space), Oberth’s first book. 
Published in 1923, it contained speculation about 
piloted rockets and space stations of the future. 


During his long life, Hermann 
Oberth witnessed such crucial mo- 
ments in historv as the early Berlin 
experiments, the advent of the V2; 
the early American steps in space and 
the launch of the first manned lunar 
landing mission. He will be best re- 
membered in the world of astronau- 
tics as the last survivor of its founding 
fathers. v¢ 


William Higgins is a NSS member 
and engineering physicist at Fermt- 
lab near Chicago. He was an orga- 
nizer of the 1989 Space Development 
Conference. 
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xcitement is running 
high among. the 
research engineers of 
the SNCF, the French 
rail board, and GEC Alsthom, 
the Franco-British engineering 


group. 

Having pulverised the world 
rail speed record with a GEC 
Alsthom-made Train a Grand 
Vitesse (TGV) just before 
Christmas, the team has — at 
least unofficially — just broken 
it again, in secret trials on a 
stretch of new line along 
France’s Loire valley. 

A shortened version of the 
newly launched TGV-Atlanti- 
que has been reaching speeds 
of more than 500 kmph, more 
than half as fast as the fastest 
Airbus, and comfortably over 
the December TGV record of 
482.4 kmph. That is still the 
official record, say SNCF offi- 
cials, who nevertheless admit 
privately that the test runs 
have broken it handsomely. 
The team were hoping to set 
the new record in public and 
make it official, but have been 
forced to hold off, probably 
until the end of the summer, to 
allow construction work to 
continue. 

Their efforts are more than a 
sign of the typical French love 
of speed — though few people 
can fail to be impressed by the 
beauty of a slender blue and 
white TGV-Atlantique streak- 
ing across the French country- 
side. The normal 300 kmph 
operating speed of the TGV-At- 
lantique, which opened 
between Paris and Le Mans 
last autumn, makes it the 
world’s fastest commercial 
train, beating Japan’s 30-year- 
old Shinkansen by 60 kmph. 

It is also a sign of the seri- 
ousness with which the French 
authorities view the battle for 
technical supremacy in a Euro- 
pean rail network of the 
future, likely to carry 
350 kmph-plus trains with pres- 
sure-sealed cabins, carbon fibre 
brakes and motors able to run 
on different voltages, according 
to the SNCF's latest research. 

France was the first Euro- 
pean country to open a com- 
mercial long-distance TGV 
line, linking Paris and Lyons 
at 270 kmph in 1981. Now GEC 
Alsthom is working with the 
SNCF to sell the advantages of 
their TGV, against West Ger- 
man, Japanese, Italian and 
Swedish competition, just as 
the concept of long-distance 
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William Dawkins examines how makers of France’s TGV are working to achieve supremacy in Europe 


Faster than a speeding bullet © 


TGV-Atiantique, the wortd’s fastest commercial train, and the Transmanche (inset), due to run through the Channel Tunnel in 1993 


express trains is gaining new 
interest among railway author- 
ities across the world. 


“It is more important than 


ever that our technical 
advance be maintained. But 
the purpose is also to show 
that there is still a big margin 
between current commercial 
and maximum speed. We do 
not yet know the limits,” says 
Michel Olivier, deputy manag- 
ing director of GEC Alsthom's 
transport division, which 
devotes half of its FFr10bn 
oe annual turnover to the 


There is a great deal at 
stake. The 12 member states of 
the European Community have 
asked the European Commis- 
sion to draw up plans by the 
end of this year for an EC-wide 
express rail network, usin 
19,000 km of existing, updat 
and new lines, which officials 
believe will require the con- 
struction of between 400 and 
500 trains in the coming 
decade. At the FFr75m per 
trainset (two locomotives at 
opposite ends of a line of eight 
coaches) which the SNCF is 
paying for its latest order from 
GEC Alsthom, that represents 
a market of between FFr 30bn 
and FFr 37.5bn. 

While the geography of the 
network will be European, the 
trains that run on it will con- 
tinue to be very different. Hav- 
ing failed so far to persuade its 
German counterpart to co-oper- 
ate on TGV design, the SNCF 
is investing hard to try to 
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ensure that its version will 
dominate Europe’s future rail- 
ways as well as be an attrac- 
tive choice for non-European 
export markets. The SNCF will 
more than double its invest- 
ments on the TGV to 
FFr 45.5bn over the next five 
years. This covers equipment, 
new and updated track and 
sez - nearly half of the 
French rail board’s FFr 100bn 
overall budget for the period. 


Following Spain's decision | 


last year to choose GEC 
Alsthom TGVs for the Madrid- 
Seville high speed line, due to 


open in 1992, South Korea is 


about to call for tenders for 
what is likely to be a FFr 24bn 
express link between Seoul and 
Pusan, in the south of the 
country. 

Hovering in the wings is 
Canada, where the Govern- 
ment is in the early stages of 
considering a high speed rail 
link between Quebec City and 
Windsor. Bombardier, the 
Canadian transport group, 
which has the North American 
market rights for GEC 
Alsthom’s TGV, has been the 
most active. Other contenders 
are Sweden’s Asea Brown Bov- 
eri, whose express train links 
Stockholm and Gothenburg, 
plus the West German Bundes- 
bahn’s experimental Inter City 
Express (ICE), which has man- 
aged 406kmph and is due to 
enter service in June 1991. 

One purpose of the current 
speed trials is to research a 
TGV to run commercially at 


350 kmph, possibly to come 
into service at the second half 
of the decade. In the nearer 
future, the SNCF is at varying 
stages of conception of four 
sub-300 kmph variants. These 
include the so-called TGV 
Reseau, adapted to run on Bel- 
gian and French electrical cur- 
rents, due to link Brussels to 
Marseilles via Paris from 1992; 
and the TGV Transmanche, on 
order for 1993, with more com- 
plicated adaptations for the UK 
system of providing power 
through a third rail, instead of 
from an overhead wire as in 
France, as well as to cope with 
narrower British tunnels. 

Under study are a light- 
weight double decker, to help 
expand capacity on the Paris- 
Lyon route by 1994; and the 
PBKA, named after the cities it 
will link-<Paris, Brussels, 
Cologne and Amsterdam) and 
due to enter service in 1995. 

While members of this new 
generation of TGVs all have 
different specifications, they 
share certain technical chal- 
lenges. One priority is improv- 
ing aerodynamics to save 
energy, says Francois Lacéte, 
the SNCF’s chief engineer in 
charge of TGV programmes. As 
speeds rise, power require- 
ments — and hence running 
costs — rise faster. 

Olivier reckons that a 
350 kmph TGV needs a quarter 
more power than the current 
300 kmph TGV-Atlantique. The 
original 1981 TGVs used the 
equivalent of 2 litres of oil per 


passenger per 100 km while the 

TGV-Atlantique managed to 
cut that to 1.5 litres, j 
its smoother shape. 

The target Lacéte is aiming 

for now is to cut that further to 

1.2 litres. “We can still reduce 


our resistance,” he maintains. 


This compares with the 7 litres 


used by an Airbus on the same . 


basis, maintains. “The cost 
of Airbus fuel could pay. for all 
our research,” Lacéte jokes. 

Apart from shape of the loco- 
motive and carriages, the 
SNCF is studying the use of 
lightweight materials for the 
double decker TGV. It is nego- 
tiating with GEC Alsthom for a 
train that will be lighter than 
its single deck fore-runner as 
well as 15 per cent to 20 per 
cent per cheaper in terms of 
cost per seat. 

Energy can also be saved, 
Lacéte believes, through re-de- 
sign of the connecting device 
between the locomotive and 
the overhead wire. The prob- 
lem is to provide a firm regular 
contact against the buffeting 
received at high speeds, while 
at the same time avoiding 
heavy wear on the wire. 

The SNCF is studying the 
use of carbon fibre disk brakes, 
similar to the ones used in Air- 
bus undercarriages, and lighter 
and tougher than the quadru- 
ple steel disks now used. The 
present system — which uses 
the engine for speed control, 
plus disk brakes for final stop- 
ping — brings a TGV-Atlanti- 
que from 300 kmph to an emer- 
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gency halt in 3.3km. That 
gives enough of a margin 
between trains for the SNCF to 
run a service every five min- 
utes on the Atlantique line and 
three minutes on the slower 
Paris-Lyon route. If carbon 


an increase in frequ 
potential profitability, points 
out Lacdte. 


or passing another in the oppo- 


shock wave that it can dent its 
own bodywork and make pas- 
sengers’ ears pop at high 
speeds. The West Germans are 
experimenting with aircraft- 
style pressurised cabins, which 
solves the problem well. But it 
is one reason, apart from its 
greater weight and size, why 
the German ICE costs 20 per 
cent to 30 per cent more than 
the TGV. “The Germans began 
to work on this subject before 
us, but we think their solution 
is too expensive,” said Lacédte. 
The SNCF believes a well-de- 
signed hermetic door seal and 
better aerodynamics should do 
the trick. 

The general theme behind 
the SNCF’s research is to seek 
detailed improvements to the 
basic TGV design, rather than 
to experiment with radical new 
ideas, like magnetic levitation 
(maglev), still seen by some as 
the ultimate in high speed rail 
technology. While Japan is 
examining the possibilities of 
maglev, the SNCF maintains it 
threw out that idea 20 years 
ago, after trying out an experi- 
mental line in a Paris suburb. 

Lacéte points out that mag- 
netic levitation cannot improve 
much, at least economically, 
on the speeds the TGV is 
reaching. Another advantage 
claimed for magnetic rail is 
that it would eliminate servic- 
ing costs for wheels and 
bogeys. But since a mere 5 per 
cent of the SNCF’s servicing 
costs go on wheels, the advan- 
tage would be wiped out many 
times over by the costs of lay- 
ing and maintaining new 
track. “It was the failure of our 
experiments with magnetic lev- 
itation that needled us into 
developing the TGV at the out- 
set,” says Lacéte. “Nearly 10 
years later, we still feel we 
have the right formula.” 
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By Robert Reinhold 
New York Times Service 

OS ANGELES — Nothing so much 

defines the newer suburbs of Los An- 
geles as their visual banality, endless miles 
of palms and hazy air hovering above fac- 
tones that produce missiles and all manner 
of 21st century wizardry but little to en- 
chant the eye. 

But in the vast suburbs along the city’s 
southern side, there may soon be some 
startling new sights on the flat horizon: a 
huge hand pulling back the strap of a 
slingshot tensed to launch a paper airplane, 
soaring towers, elevated mobiles and fiber 
optic lights strung out for miles. 

It is all part of what is perhaps the most 
ambitious public art project in the United 
States. In planning a new rail line to bring 
better public transit to-the traffic-clogged 
Los Angeles basin, architects and engi- 
neers will be working with artists in design- 
ing each of the elevated stations. 

The results are likely to amaze, delight 
and perhaps irritate riders of the new 
Green Line. They may find themselves 
watching, on video screens in train cars or 
stations, tapes of themselves getting on the 
train 15 minutes earlier, or viewing what 
the Voyager space probe happens to be 
seeing in space at the moment. At the 
station named Aviation they will wait for 
their train on concrete furniture made in 
the style of 1950s home furnishings on 
floors colored like carpets as though they 
were sitting in a living room. 

“We see the station as a metaphor of the 
connection between corporation and indi- 
vidual, between home and office, so I am 
especially interested in privatizing a public 
space,” said Richard Turner, the artist de- 
signing the Aviation station. “The materials 
are derived directly from the local aesthetic, 
late 50s aerospace architecture. ]1 expresses 
the unbridled optimism of America in the 
"50s, when we were on top of the world, 
militarily, economically, culturally.” 

Turner is one of the first five artists 
appointed by the Los Angeles County 
Transportation Commission to design 14 
stations on the 20-mile (32-kilometer) line 
connecting Norwalk and El Segundo, in 
the heart of the aerospace industry just 
south of Los Angeles International Aur- 
port. The line is scheduled to open in 1993 
or 1994. The commission has set aside a 
half of one percent of construction costs 
for art. Early estimates suggest about 
$50,000 per station could be devoted to art 
and design. 

Decorative art is not new in public trans- 
portation, It has been an important ele- 
ment in the subways of Moscow, Stock- 
holm and other cities. But the new transit 
system here presents an unusual opportu- 
nity for artists to help bring idenuty to a 
region that seems to lack social and visual 
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Richard Turner’s station on Los Angeles commuter line will feature *50s aerospace motifs. 


cohesion and focus. Art works are to be 
placed throughout the 150-mile system of 
subways and surface rail lines planned for 
Los Angeles County, including the 22-mile 
Blue Line connecting Long Beach and 
downtown Los Angeles that is scheduled to 
open this July. 

Unlike the Blue Line, which has been 
under construction for years and will have 
art touches added at the completion, the 
Green Line presented special art possibili- 
ties because it is still being designed. said 
Jessica Cusick, who is the public art admin- 
istrator for the transportation commission. 

The design of each of the 14 stations will 
be turned over to a different artist, after 
consultations with local community advi- 
sory groups. The artists, chosen in a com- 
petition open throughout California, have 
been assured they will have final say, with- 
in the constraints of budget, practicality 
and safety. The art may be of any matenal 
or medium as long as it will last at least 25 
years and is resistant to vandalism. 

The first five artists chosen are Carl 
Cheng. Charles Dickson, Daniel J. Maru- 
nez, Renee Petropoulos and Turner. 

Martinez, who has done numerous 
works of public art and calls himself a 
“cross media artist,” was given the El Se- 
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gundo Station that will mainly serve work- 
ers at Hughes Aircraft Co., which makes 
missiles and military satellites. 

This audience presented intniguing pos- 
sibilities, the artist said. “To work for these 
people and do art here is an amazing chal- 
lenge,” said Martinez. “Do they question 
what they do, in their own individual lives 
or what the company does?” 

His answer is humor. He has proposed 
building a huge slingshot with 2 paper air- 
plane over the station as a kind of antidote 
to the serious aura of the “Star Wars” anti- 
missile system that hangs over the area. 

At the Compton station, which will serve 
the Space and Defense Sector plant of 
TRW Inc., Cheng, a Santa Monica sculptor 
who has done celebrated public art in sev- 
eral cities, enjoys the biggest budget be- 
cause the city of Redondo Beach and TRW 
have contributed nearly $600,000. 

His proposal is to have the train plat- 
form be a “space information center.” He 
plans devices like the smal] video monitors 
to show what the Voyager spacecraft is 
doing on its interplanetary explorations, or 
the videotapes of passengers, recorded by 
remote cameras earlier at other stations as 
they boarded. A satellite view of Southern 
California is to be embedded in the floor of 


the platform and samples of Moon rocks 
will be on display in cases. A big fish-eye 
lens in the floor would give a view of 
Compton Boulevard below. 


Dickson, a sculptor who has developed 
special techniques for working in plastic, at 
first wanted to put 40-foot wings on the 
Mariposa station. But that idea was judged 
unworkable, so he shifted to a pyramid 
cover. He likes the “mystery” of that shape, 
he said. His decorative touches include a 
large likeness of a computer chip, with rep- 
resentations of human figures embedded in 
it, cast into the concrete beneath the stairs. 


Petropoulas, a Los Angeles painter, has 
taken an “imperial” theme for the Douglas 
station. There are towers on both ends to 
draw attention to the station from a distance 
and create a landmark like a church spire, 
and three omate 18-foot (5.5-meter) steel 
medallions on each side of the structure. 


One artistic concept for the entire line 
would have a fiber optic cable strung along 
the outside of the 20-mile rail corndor, 
providing a continuous visual trace of the 
route, which will follow the route of a more 
traditional California means of transporta- 
tion, the new Century Freeway, which is 
under construction. 
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PEOPLE 
Wiesel Meeting to Probe 


‘Darker Side of Freedom 


Elie Wiesel, winner of the 1986 
Nobel Peace Prize, will bring to- 
gether other Nobel laureates, hu- 
man nights champions and states- 
men in a conference in Oslo in 
August to evaluate the darker side 
of the spread of democracy in East 
Europe — ethnic hatreds. ... Wie- 
sel won a personal battle in Wash- 
ington as the former White House 
chief’ of staff Donald T. Regan 
agreed to withdraw a charge of du- 
plicity in his memoirs, “For the 
Record,” in exchange for Wiesel’s 
dropping the threat of a $10-mil- 
lion lawsuit. Regan wrote that Wie- 
se] went on television in 1985 to 
plead that President Ronald Rea- 
gan not visit the Bitburg military 
cemetery in West Germany, where 
Nazi SS officers are buned. Regan 
said Wiesel had promised him he 
would not make a televised state- 
ment. 
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Johnny Cash was hospitalized 
for followup dental surgery to an 
operation that removed a wisdom 
tooth and a cyst from his jawbone. 
Cash, who is 57, had just completed 
a U.S. tour with the Highwaymen 
when he contracted an infection 
that made his face swell. Lou Rob- 
in, Cash's manager, said the Euro- 
pean leg of the Highwaymen’s tour. 
which was scheduled to start 
Thursday, has been rescheduled for 
May. | 
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More than 50 watercolor sketch- 
es by Prince Charles are to be ex- 
hibited at Urbino in eastern Italy, 
Buckingham Palace said. The town 
is the birthplace in 1483 of Raphael. 
Charles will open the exhibition at 
Urbino in May on his way to mak- 
ing an official visit to Hungary. 
The exhibition is in aid of the Brit- 
ish Institute of Florence. 
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The movie “When Harry Mei 
Sally ...” and the actress Julie 
Kavner took top honors at this 
year’s American Comedy Awards 
in Los Angeles. Betty White and 
Art Carney received lifetime 
achievement trophies. Kavner was 
a double winner in female support- 
ing roles. getting awards for her 
role in the film “New York Stones” 
and the television series “The Tra- 
cey Ullman Show.” Meg Ryan and 
Billy Crystal each received a trophy 
for their starnng roles in “When 
Harry Met Sally...” 
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vaprove their real incomes af a Lime of 
sharply reduced economic growth, and 
possibly of recession. 

One way in which this will aifect inves- 
tors is through a reduction in dividend 
growth. For several years dividends have 
been growing at an amazing and unstus- 
talnable annual rate of some 10 per cent in 
real terms. But that real growth could 
easily now slide to zero as nominal divi- 
dend increases fali into single figures and 
are matched or exceeded by inflation. 
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expresses competitive pressure for real economy is hardly 
mecha- ; 


resources, when other 


nisms such as the conventional tax system paid either by companies” 
on which sector is better at 
its interests. 


How should the investor respond? Con- 


= ee on 
The better people are at protecting them- 
selves against inflation, the faster it has to 


be in order to effect the necessary trans- ventlonally the individual hedges against 
fers, so perhaps it {s just as well that the inflation by investing in real assets, nota- 


defences in the UK are rather 


bly houses and equities. But there is a 


poor. 
ta Brasil Us sack the gevercrumnt kes eyclical problem here: these assets do best 
more or less stolen a large percentage of when inflation may be rising but it is still 
people's savings by freezing them for 18 low. When inflation rises much above 6 


now dropped by 
since its peak in July 1987. In due course 
there will be good buying opportunities, 
but not yet. London house prices, inciden- 
tally, have fallen by about 10 per cent in 


equity markets and meat. 
hedge against further sterling 

Short-term sterling depust: 
however, are rather more vult- 
is precisely where the bulk of 
sonal sector savings is place. 
the still larger amounts tied u 
bly in pension funds and li. 
contracts. Deposits are vulne:. 
respects. First, as I have aire: 
out, there is no tax relief in 
inflation. Second, because tc 


‘One fer ticket to Hell, 


Kevin Brown braves boiling heat, 


CALLED her the 
Gergon. She was East 
German, built like a 
punchy middleweight, 
and looked as though 


my host for the eight-hour rail 
trip from Prague to Vienna. 
The train was mostly Czech, 
shabby but serviceable in its 
mud-green Ii . But, in one 
ef those oddities that only 
train buffs understand, the 
sleeping car had come from 
East Germany ~ with the Gor- 
gon in charge. If you have 
never seen an East German 


walls of stiffened pt aalberary 
loose fittings that threaten to 
brain you during the night, 
and blankets that could have 

Czech railways take a Brit- 
ish attitude to timetables, and 
the train wheezed and clanked 
out of Prague half an hour late. 


I 
got rere “the Gorgon had 
ked the connecting door to 


and explained, in frantic panto- 
mime, what fags . He 

explained, in similar dumb 
show, that there was no way of 
contacting the Gorgon. Stiff 
upper lip beginning to fag, [ 
slumped in an empty 


the temperature was falling 
towards zero because of the 
broken heating, consoling 
myself with the thought that 
the Gorgon would undoubtedly 
be Incinerated in her locked 
carriage if the train should 
have the accident that seemed 
all too likely. 

The Austrians finally res- 
cued me at 4 am, when their 
border guards entered the train 
and forced the Gorgon to open 
the locked doors and let me in. 
1 finally got to sleep at 5, wak- 
ing when we reached Vienna at 
8. I jumped from the train 
unwashed and unpacked, fear- 
ful of being carried off some- 
where | didn’t want to go. it 
was the final indignity. Vienna 
is a terminus, and the train 
was not going anywhere. 

it was all part of a round-Eu- 
rope rail odyssey 1 thought 
would be a delight. 

My route took me east from 
Galway - on the west coast of 


try 

Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland and Czechoslo- 
vakia before turning south for 
Vienna, Budapest, Belgrade 
and Athens. Pi csi it was 
north-west for Rome, Paris and 
Dever - in all, 6,500 kilo- 
metres through 13 countries in 
lo days via 23 trains and four 
ferries. On the whole, taking 


ene thing with another and 


trying to be scrupulously fair, 
it was Hell. 

The author G.K. Chesterton 
onee said that the only way to 
be sure of catching a train was 
to miss the one before it, but 
my train from Galway to Dub- 
lin started 10 minutes behind 
schedule. it, the station and 
the manually-operated signal 
box were as old-fashioned as 
the warm Guinness already 


travellers said this was not 
typical of larnréd Eireann 
drish Railways), which boasts 
new trains on its DublinjCerk 
route, and plastic cafeterias in 
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many stations. The Sealink 
ship St Columba made the 
crossing to Holyhead on sched- 
ule in four hours, in spite of a 
force nine gale and a heavy 


sea, 

Back in the UK there was a 
pleasant surprise. The 01.15 
Irish Mail from Holyhead to 
Lendon not only left and 
arrived on time, there was 
even a steward to show passen- 
gers to their small but ade- 
quate sleeper compartments. 
He was also fairly civil in spite 
of having HATE tattooed on 
his hand. 

No amount of civility, how- 
ever, could prepare one for the 
Hogarthian scene at Euston 
station when train arrived at 
05.58. Two or three refresh- 
ment stalis were open, but the 
main station buffet stayed 
closed until Tam, although sev 
eral overnight trains arrived 
before then. There was 
nowhere to sit on the station, 
soa the concourse was littered 
with tired travellers sitting on 


' the ground. Around them mil- 


led drunks and vagrants, 
gently shepherded by few 
bored policement. At one snack 
bar | bought an pA alba cup 
of tea and shared the narrow 
counter with a drunken Scots- 
man and a man with bad 

for whom the Scotsman si 

the menu. 

It was a very British scene, 
but one which must shock for- 
eigners unfamiliar with Britain 
in the 1990s. Mercifully, the 
London Underground was 
working properly and four 
stops on the Victoria Line tock 
me to Victoria siation for the 
07.45 Channel Train to Dover. 
The cafeteria was open but 
dirty, with apathetic, unhelpful 
staff and cardboard food. The 
station toilets were virtually 
unusable - stinking and 
heavily vandalised. The Chan- 
nel Train was old but service- 
able, and made only a few of 
those inexplicable halts in the 
middle of nowhere which so 


the trip through Western 
Europe, which was as it 

be. Railways should get you 
where you want to go quickly 
and witha fuss, and the gov- 
ernments of most EC states 
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have a high reputation, largely 
because usually arrive on 


from Washington state pa 
escaped via Yugoslavia and 


‘The author G.K. Chesterton 
once said that the only way 
to be sure of catching a train 
was to miss the one before it’ 


iraieg made sure they do just 
t. 

From Dover, the route is by 
fast and efficient jetfoil to 
Ostend 


spartan, to Tilburg, 
and Deutsche Bundesbahn 
photemal German Railways) to 
-‘ologne, where | arrived on 


¥ 

trip, with a lowering schioss 

almost every hilltop. Zurich 
looked eddly shabby in the 


My last train of the day was 
te Munich, arriving seven min- 


PorapectivearThe monastery Lady... 
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ee 
the fall of communism as the 
train rolled disconcert- 


y tha 
derful capitalist Vienna was 


one of the best one and a half — 


hours of my life. , 
Expecting a further ordeal, 
boarded the blue and white 


caring stewards. | had a splen- 
did meal and a bottle of fero- 
clous Magyar wine for a few 
pounds, and we even arrived 


bib cold, ee shies Catering; errant root 


It was not to last. The 15.45 
from Budapest to Belgrade was 
one of the shoddiest trains I 
have seen, with broken seats, 


‘disgusting toilets, no buffet 


tickets. 
To pp Reyes gga 
Belgrade at 


arrived on time in 


ee Pan 


from Munich. | crawled into 
bed at a hotel having handed 


over fistfuls of dollars to a 


France, always by sleeper from 
Paris. No doubt he makes sure 
he catches a French train. 
By now | was disorientated 
by discomfort and lack of 
sleep, and | almost missed the 
13.30 Athens Express, partly 
because Belgrade ‘station 


knew this was going to be 
another disaster. 1 was saved 
by a diet of sweets fed me by « 
kindly Yugoslav family. 
Thomas Cook, which had 
booked my tickets, had advised 
asking the conductor for a 
sleeping berth. This proved 
impossible because of the lack 


that I was mentally defective. 1 


utes late at 23.11 after 15 hours on time in beautiful, imposing, gave up and settied into my 
of travel. German railways shabby Budapest. seat. The heating broke down 
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at the Greek border at mid- 
night and was not restored 
until after the train reached 


* Thessaloniki at around Sam. 


Then it was turned on full 
blast as we headed south into 
the Greek sunshine and the 


hours and was unspeakably 
awful. Avoid it. 


guards and the Gorgon 
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A plain cherrywood cupboard, the inside painted, tilled w 
beeewax candies and some simple kitchen equipment 


A 


THE FINE ART 
OF SIMPLICITY. 


~ Audemars Piguet 


La plus prestigieuse des signatures. 


: AVAILABLE AT: 
ASPREY, GARRARD, MAPPIN & WEBB, 
+ DAVID MORRIS, MOUSSAIEFF, THE WATCH CALLERY 
WATCHES OF SWITZERLAND 
JERSEY: CLT. MAENE 


@ 


A collection of finely-made baskets of all sizes and shapes used to store needlework 


Puuy Uae, Piya, 

There is much play on clas 
sic motifs, with Corinthian col- 
umns, classical statuary and 
other hallowed architectural 
formulae being given the lrrev- 
babar treatment. There oo 
washbasins on stockinged 
and peeping Tom mirrors, bro- 
ken columns and ironic 
shelves, directory toilet roll 
holders and a set of fying 
knickers. 

Prices are less jokey - the 
bottom basin will set you back 
£1380 ~ but i you like the 
atyle you could buy a wonder- 

y witty ironic column shelf 
for £173, a soap dish for £81 or 
a high heel jug for £80, Some 
soined are one-offs, others are 

ted editions, and althou 
this exhibition ts officially only 
on for another week, Max Pike 
always has a selection of the 
Wrights’ work on show and 
pleces can be ordered, 


‘One round-trip ticket to Hell, please’ 


From Page I 


I travelled on were smart, com 
fortable, clean and on time in 
most of Western Europe, and 
filthy, decrepit and probably 
unsafe in most of Eastern 
Europe and the Balkans. Brit- 
ish Rail had more in common 
with East than West, especially 
its it stations. 

le it ts possible to eat 
reasonably well and find a 
clean tollet on BR, it is difficult 
to eat badly or find any evi- 
dence of vandalism in Ger- 
many, Italy and France. On the 
other hand: it is often impossi- 
ble to eat at all in Eastern 
Europe, Yugoslavia and 
Greece, and the traveller who 
values his health saves other 
bodily functions for his hotel. 

The other essential ls findin 


Europe ~ are all ahead of the 
UK in the provision of informa- 
tion, Italian Railways deserves 
a special mention for the best 


food, best sleeping compart- 
ments and best service, if not 
the best timekeeping. 

One of the biggest differ. 
ences between travelling by air 


and by train is the difficulty in 
crossing borders. Air passen- 
gers face customs and immi- 

tion only twice during their 
Carney ~- train passengers 


HOW [Tf SHOULD HAVE WORKED Round Europe rail trip (ai! times an scheduled) 


MONDAY 


must go through the ordeal 
every time they cross a fron- 
tier. This is not too bad within 
the EC as only the UK seems 
to insist on full checks, and 
there are no formalities at all 
in the Benelux countries or 
between the Netherlands and 
West Germany. But there was 
a delay of nearly two hours on 


changes sweeping through 
eastern Europe seem to have 
made little difference to those 
countries’ borders, some of 
which are still scarred by 
fences, watchtowers, armed 
guards and the paraphernalia 
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of totalitarianism. On the other 
hand, there were no checks at 
all leaving Ireland, and in 
southern Greece and Italy I 
accidentally. avoided both 
tov tion and Customs. 

Still, in the end one chooses 
this way for the scenery and 
the people, and no traveller 
will quickly forget the Rhine 
Valley, the northern Greek 
mountains, the Gulf of Corinth 
and the Itallan Mediterranean. 
And you certainly meet some 
funny people on trains. 

In Hungary « Bulgarian 
intellectual ~ dressed In rags 
~ told me I would live longer 
if [ rubbed orange peel into my 
akin, which he proceeded to do 
for several hours. Near Mar- 
sellles, a Frenchman man 
claiming to be a physiothera- 
pist offered to serenade me 
with Irish rebel songs while 
accompanying himself on the 
gither. In Italy, the Italian tele- 
vision director Sergio Sinibaldi 
explained his plans to raise 
enough money to stage an 
opera based on the life of Mar- 
tin Luther. And somewhere In 
Yugoslavia, a man called Nic 
Zoran confided in the dead of 


night that he was a secret 
policeman who also ran a video 
club in Belgrade. 

Maybe it wag true. Or maybe 
his secret service identity card 
was really a driving licence. 
Next time I'm in Belgrade | 
will drop in at Oskar’s video 
club in Safarikova Street and 
find out. But [ think [ll fy. 
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So, You want to know about map projections... 


Bonnie Jones 
4757 N. Kewanee 
Chicago, IL 60630 
312-736-2561 


This essay on map projections is in response to a 
question asked by Annette. 

Today’s cartographer doesn’t need to know the math 
behind map projections, except for making a new one, 
because nowadays projections are made with computers. 
(Thank goodness we don’t have to draw them by hand any- 
more.) I might not need to know how to make one but I 
still need to know which one is the best for my purpose. 
Theoretically, there are an infinite number of pro jec- 
tions, ways to display a spherical surface onto a 2 
dimensional plane. However, there are about 140 useable 
projections, a couple of dozen that are used extensively. 


Most projections are created from one of three geom- 
etric shapes: azimuthal, conic, and cylindrical. (Fig.1) 
Imagine that you have a clear globe with a light source 
in the center. There are three ways to get the image of 
the globe on to the paper. Azimuthal, or planar has the 
paper touching the globe at one point, with the image of 
the globe projecting out from that point. Then you have 
conic, or cone-shaped, which normally fits over one of 
the poles, where the distortion increases as you go fur- 
ther out from the center point or line that is touching 
the globe. The conics cannot be used for world coverage 
because the equator is at infinity. Then you have the 
cylinder, where the paper touches the globe along a line 
incircling the globe. Only that line has no distortion. 
There are also projections that are more complex geome- 
trically and are in a class by themselves. 


Now there are three kinds of distortion. You can 
have an equal area map, where size relationships are cor- 
rect but then things get bent out of shape. You can have 
conformal in which shape is correct but then size gets 
out of hand. One characteristic of a conformal is that 
the grid lines cross at right angles everywhere on the 
map. Or you can compromise and get a map with a little 
distortion both ways, like the Robinson. 


The Mercator is a conformal cylindrical useful for 
navigation because it shows all lines of constant compass 
direction as straight lines. The U.S. is most often 
shown on a Lambert conformal conic using the 33rd and 
45th parallels for standard parallels (where the cone 
touches the globe). Using two standard parallels reduced 
the amount of distortion. Another way of reducing dis- 
tortion is to interrupt or break the projection in areas 
that are not as important like in the oceans, which is 
done in Goode’s interrupted homolisine projection. This 
projection actually combines two equal-area projections, 
the homolographic for the poleward parts and the sinu- 
soidal for the midsection. Also each continent is cen- 
tered separately and the whole thing pasted together. 

The projection on the cover of the Nystrom World Atlas is 
a transverse Mercator, meaning that the line where the 
paper touches the globe is not the equator but, in this 
case, the O and 180 longitude lines. 


Perhaps some of you have heard of the Peters projec- 
tion. It is rather controversial because 1) it is being 
sold as a new projection when it is not and 2) it is 
being sold as being politically correct. Let me explain. 
The Peters projection is an equal-area cylindrical which 
was created by Gall over a hundred years ago. It is 
ugly. The continents look like wet laundry hanging on a 
line. But that’s beside the point. It is being sold as 
the map to use for a world projection because it shows 
the continents in the proper size relationships, not like 
the northern imperialist maps that have the northern 
countries larger than the equatorial ones (meaning the 
Mercator which has proper shape but increases the size as 
you near the poles). 


Now, first of all, there are many equal-area maps, 
and second, nobody uses the Mercator anymore. It was 
designed for navigation and wound up in most classrooms 
but is no longer sold for classroom use. Nystrom doesn’t 
even sell one! Sorry to say, the marketing ploy worked. 
Many organizations bought it to be politically correct, 
including some government agencies and TV news programs. 
I guess even projections can be political. 


Dear Annette: I loved your essay. It seems that you 
have figured out one of the laws of nature, science fic- 
tion fans are social misfits. You see, while the rest of 
the kids were out playing baseball, or whatever, we had 
our noses in books. Although, you would think that cer- 
tain books would have helped in socializing our friends. 
Sam says that reading Heinlein at an early age made him 
think that girls were people too. 


I too have had the feeling that I was not a true 
techie because I studied the so-called softer sciences. 
I remember being asked if geography was considered a 
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) Map projections are the means by which the curved surface of 
a globe is transferred to the flat surface of a map. Because the 
earth is a sphere, a globe is its only perfect model. Even though 
there are an infinite number of map projections, none can be as 
accurate as a globe. 


The projections illustrated here can be classified according to 
their map properties. Conformal projections show true shapes, 
but distort sizes. (You can remember this term’s meaning by asso- 
ciating rite with the form in conformal.) Equal-area projections 
show all areas in their true relative sizes, but distort shapes. 
Compromise projections allow some size distortions in order 

to portray shapes more accurately. 


A globe simultaneously shows accurate shapes, sizes, distances, 
and directions. No single world map can show all four of these 
properties accurately. Every world map distorts one or more of 
them. For example, a world map that shows correct shapes 
cannot show correct sizes, and vice versa. 


For all types of world projections, distortion is generally the 
least near the center of the map and the greatest at its edges. 
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Gall-Peters: An equal-area projection, the Gall-Peters 
greatly distorts shapes near the Equator as well as near 
the poles. Features near the Equator are stretched ver- 
tically, while features near the poles are flattened 
horizontally. The resulting shapes are quite different 
from those on the globe. 


Mercator: First published in 1569, the Mercator is a 
conformal projection. North and South Poles are shown 
not as points, but as lines the same length as the Equator. 
The result is extreme size distortion in the higher latitudes. 
The Mercator map was designed for navigation, and the 
true compass direction between any two points can be 
determined by a straight line. 
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Goode’s Homolosine: Goode’s is an equal-area map that 
also shows shapes extremely well. Shapes can be shown 
more accurately than on most equal-area maps because 
the grid is interrupted or split in the ocean areas. The 
interruptions allow land areas to be shown with less 
stretch or distortion. 


‘Tom MYSTROM WORLD ATLAS 


Robinson: First used in 1963, the Robinson is a com- 
promise projection. Because it presents a reasonable 
overall picture of the world, it is often used for maps 
in educational materials. It looks similar to the 

Eckert IV, but the Robinson is easily distinguished 

by its size distortion in the polar areas. 


natural science or social science. Actually, that 
depends on the individual University. Much of geography 
is ‘hard’, ie. climatology, weather, cartography, physi- 
cal geography, geomorphology. You see, geography is the 
study of the man - earth relationship. It brings 
together the hard and soft sciences. And I would think 
that making maps makes me a techie, even if I don’t use a 
computer in my job. 


When I rejoined GT in college, I also had to learn 
who did what when, but everyone does in joining an esta- 
blished group. As I get older, I have less fear about 
showing my ignorance, and more willing to ask questions, 
besides its a great way to start a conversation and learn 
a few things. However, it is tough when I don’t even 
understand the language of the conversation I am listen- 
ing to. 


Actually, regarding shyness, it seems that only the 
men in GT are shy, a woman has to be pretty sure of her- 
self and rather assertive to stick around. Which is why 
most of the organizing is done by the women. It might 
interest you to know that some of the GT women went out- 
Side the group to find mates. 


I don’t mind being considered attractive, but I have 
always considered my brain to be my best feature, and 
expect to be treated like an intelligent human being 
: first: 


Re your comment to Diane: When we were kids, mom told 
us that we didn’t have to get married and have children. 
This was surprising news. I have always remembered Lt. 

I know now that she told us that because she was not 
happy in her marriage. Sam and I get weird looks from 
people when we tell them that we are not married but we 
have a house. Its fun. I remember last year I told Mary 
Wilson that I didn’t want to have children. She said I 
would change my mind when I got to be her age. Then she 
found out that she is only six months older than I am. 


Rod: If the year starts with an eight, its the eighties, 
if it starts with a nine, its the nineties, if it starts 
with a zero its the aughties(?). Besides, a decade is 
ten years, no matter when you start it. 


Valli: We often listen to classical music at work. I 
appreciate it more because I sing. You might like opera 
if you knew what was going on. I like to watch it on 
public television with sub-titles. 
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Hallelujah! I finally got a new computer. I bought an Amiga 
2000HD, with a 40 Meg hard disk and 3 Meg of RAM. I traded my 
Amiga 1000 in on the new machine, then unfortunately had some 
problems with the dealer. First, it took a week longer to get the 
new machine in than I had been promised. When I finally went to 
the store to pick it up, I plugged the computer in and tested 
everything except the parallel printer port. Guess what wouldn/’t 
work when I got home? It took nearly a week to repair the 
problem, which was apparently only a bad chip. A socketed chip, 
which can be popped out and replaced in less than a minute. Argh. 
I was well into withdrawal, and showing it. Three weeks without a 
working computer. 

I had been planning to upgrade my 1000’s RAM anyway, and 
maybe add a hard disk. After seeing the trade in offer Commodore 
was making, I decided to just go whole hog. 

Actually, I only had to trade in ry keyboard. I have since 
sold my old monitor for $75 (it was pretty battered, and the 
image was just a little bit crooked) and the main part of the 
computer for $200. This is not being mercenary; I had to borrow 
$3000 to get the new machine. 

I can now load an entire novel into RAM at once, and spell 
check it from hard disk or RAM. Shimoan! I am fulfilling my 
long-held plan to turn the back bedroom into an office. The 
refurbished desk is now in there, with the Amiga 2000HD on top of 
it. I have a desk lamp on either side, my reference library on 
shelves around the room, and am planning even more improvements. 
My grandparents bought a new stereo some months ago, and gave me 
the old one to play with. To take advantage of the computer’s 
advanced sound system, I have hooked the Amiga to the stereo. 
How’s that for computing in style? 

Unfortunately, because of this purchase, and the fact that my 
water heater decided to hemorrhage in January, I have had to 
economize over the past few months. For instance, lI had to skip 
Concave this year. When I phoned the chair to tell her the bad 
news, she paused a moment, then said "Well, can you just send the 
cookies?" 


* * * 


Still no sale on my fiction, although I finally got paid for 
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the gaming article which was published in "Adventurer’s Club" 
last July. They sent me aj check for $72, which came in handy, 
even if it won’t pay the rent. Or the car payment. Or the 
utilities. Sheesh. Wotta way to make a living. Glad I have a 
regular job. 

"Murder at the Shapeshifter’s Bal] was rejected by Analoq. I 
have sent it on to Asimov’s. My novel is moving along apace. 


* * * 


Those of you who are not getting the Centaurs Gatherum 
Newsletter should be. It comes out about every two months, and 
you can either send money ($5 for 4 issues, I believe), artwork 
or fiction to get copies. All material must be centaur related 
(naturally) but otherwise no holds barred. Phil Phoglio is a 
former contributor, and Mary Lynn Skirvin Johnson (Why, I knew 
her when she was just Mary Lynn Skirvin!) often has something 
published. I believe I have seen work by a couple of other GT 
alumnus there, as well. The address is: 


Ed Pegg Jr. 
P. O. Box 10216 
Colorado Springs, CO 80932 


Okay, so I’m a regular contributor. Get it anyway. 


* * * 


Is the method by which Superconductivity works known? If So, 
please tell me. I Suspect that the method is Simply that the 
electrons are able to Slip between the atoms when the temperature 
is low enough that they (the atoms) don’t move around beyond a 
certain point. Could it be that the electrons need the extra 
kinetic energy of atomic motion to allow them to penetrate the 
electron shells? Normal conduction is more like a game of 
billiards, with the EMF being carried in relays as electrons are 
absorbed by the electron shells around the atoms, and others 
bumped out of the far side to take their place in carrying the 
current. If my idea is correct, there may be no way to have a 
high-temperature superconductor. 


* * * 


The April/May issue of Air and Space has an interesting 
article on Project Pluto. This craft, also known as "the flying 
crowbar" was a bomb-carrying cruise missile the Size of a bus, 
propelled by a nuclear-powered ramjet. Although I certainly 
understand why the project was cancelled (the radiation in the 
exhaust was so high, one wit suggested that they forget the bombs 
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and just have the thing cruise over Russia for an extended 
period), I wonder if the concept might have other uses. How about 
a long term exploration of the atmosphere of Venus or one of the 
gas giant planets? Of course, we‘’ll first have to make certain 
that there’s no life there. (Hmmm, there’s a story idea i ERESs 
I just know it.) 


* * * 
MAILING COMMENTS 


Her, Elvis and Nixon: Congratulations on your new vehicle. * 
Congratulations on the atlas. * 


Dr. Gonzo: I have heard more than one commentator ascribe the 
changing climate in communist countries to television’s 
influence. * Actually, the Batman movie is pretty close to the 
original comic book conception, which portrayed him as a 
mysterious creature of the night. It wasn’t until the sixties 
that he was played for laughs. (There was often humor in the 
fifties and the late forties, but not camp.) * Take what 
Rosemblum said concerning Europeans and multiply it about 
eightfold for Japan. I am becoming more and more dissatisfied 
with their attitude towards the rest of the world. * 


Crumbcrunchers: Most of the computer games I have get little 
use. My favorite is Klondike, a solitaire card game... and I can 
play it faster by hand with a real deck of cards! * Emergency 
rooms can vary enormously with changes in staff, or can stay the 
same due to management rules. You might get better treatment at 
Brown County General next time, or you might not. Ask friends 
about their experiences. * Congratulations on your (upcoming) new 
arrival! How is Marlene reacting to the news that she will soon 
have a younger sibling? * I’m glad your hair fire damage was 
minor. Something like this can be dangerous. (Like I’m telling 
you something new, right?) * After a December like that, I’1ll bet 
you were glad to see the new year start! * I prefer my country 
ham sliced, then fried (or microwaved). This way, all you have to 
do is trim off the outer rim of fat, scrape the flat sides to 
remove the small amount of curing agent smeared on them by the 
saw blade, rinse and cook. There are few things better than 
country ham on fresh-baked biscuits. Ummmm. Try using a wire 
brush for the scrubbing. * Re. Yr. Cmnt. Annette: "Zen Baptist." 


IT like it. * 
Diane: Re. Yr. Cmnt. Valli: My hometown library was so small 
that I had to read the same books over and over. They rarely had 


anything new, and little of that interested me. The same with the 
school library. * 


Annette: The best computer instruction book I’ve ever seen is 
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the one that came with the original TRS-80. Even my mother 
managed to learn how to use BASIC from that. * If you would 
accept the advice of someone who has actually managed to sell 
something he wrote, when you can’t seem to get anything on paper, 
write about something else for a while. That helps get the 
process started, settling body and mind into the routine of 
writing. Make a grocery list, or write a letter, or anything, but 
write. However, as you touched upon in your ‘zine, avoid 
puttering at the typewriter. (Typewriter! You’re stilling using a 
typewriter? How primitive! (-:) * Re. Yr. Cmnt. Me: When I say 
that I’m not good at math, I mean it. Even working with pencil 
and paper, I often make mistakes, because I loose track of what 
I’m supposed to be doing. I sometimes have to start over with 
calculator work because I get the operative order scrambled. I 
have the same problem in gaming; others have to check my 
characters to make sure I haven’t accidentally cheated. I just 
can’t keep track of the rules. * The problems you mention in 
connection with GT are typical of fandom - and even society - as 
a whole. Private jokes are a way of feeling superior, and of 
excluding new people who may bring disturbing ideas into the 
group. (New is dangerous.) Most of the other complaints you have 
are part of the same phenomenon, and may be traceable to pack 
instincts. What can be done about it? Gently point out such 
behavior when it happens and hope the offender is sentient enough 
to realize that he (or she) is blindly yielding to the influence 
of undesirable social reflexes. (Aside: I think you would like my 
novel. Much of the science in it is from Anthropology, Sociology 
and Paleontology. I love this stuff.) 


* * * 


The new Electrical Eggs T-shirts are out, with a mermaid 
design by Kurt Cagle. Mine is dark green on light green. Kurt, by 
the way, 1S another member of the Centaurs Gatherum. 


* * * 


Well, that about wraps this up. I should mail it off to Greg 
Thursday, so he should get it by Tuesday at the latest. See you 
folks in sixty. 


(bin Wap igg rain cot druv. on othe unite. sce.) 
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THE RETURN OF DR. MINAC 


an Apa-Tech zine from Barry Gehm 


AND NOW THE NEWS: On the off chance that there’s anybody in the apa who hasn’t yet 
heard yet, Jo Anselm and I are getting married in July. Thank you. 


MAILING COMMENTS on Issue # 69 
WARNING 


One of these mailing comments contains the F-word. 
Sorry, but it needed to be said. 


Cover Elegant! Is it Bach or Philip Glass? 
Shal See my ct Rod below. 
Bonnie Re yr ct Diane on Lansing bus drivers: "so polite and helpful" compared to 


Chicago variety. When I moved to Chicago from Lansing, I definitely felt that 
most of the people who dealt with the public -- sales clerks, phone operators, etc., where much 
more hostile, or at best indifferent, than in Lansing. I once mentioned this to my boss, who 
moved here from Boston, and she said she thought everyone was amazingly friendly. Gives 
you an idea what life in Boston must be like. 


Valli Wonderful zine! It brought back the wonder of the moment when the Wall came 

down. m Your comments on Batman give me an opportunity to make some 
remarks that are rather late. Two of the big hits last summer were Batman and Indiana Jones 
and the Last Crusade. The two are alike in a number of ways. Both big budget action pictures 
with a strong fantasy element; both nominally aimed at adults but strongly merchandised to 
kids; both with larger-than-life heroic protagonists with strong appeal for children (and in the 
case of Batman derived from comics). And in both of them the hero has sex with a woman he 
has just met. I found this very upsetting in characters that are being retailed as heroic myth- 
figures to kids, who will get the message that this is proper, even heroic, behavior. I realize 
these movies also want to appeal to adults, and I realize that times have changed; heroes of 
absolute purity like the Lone Ranger don’t seem believable anymore. But do we want kids 
growing up with heroes that (pardon my Dutch) fuck on the first date? (At least Superman 
waited till the second movie.) What bothered me even more was that very few people seemed 
to be bothered. Comments, anyone? 


Susannah Yow! Sounds like a difficult few months. A reminder of how much fear having 

kid can put you through: a somewhat less theoretical consideration for me now 
that I’m getting married, although there are no immediate plans. Congratulations and good 
luck on number two. 


Rod Re yr ct Shal: "No, no, NO! *Ahem* Sorry, but the decade of the eighties doesn’t 

end until December 31, 1990." That turns out not to be the case. For starters, 
it should be obvious that 1990 is part of the nineties, not the eighties. (When you turned 20, 
did you consider youself “in your twenties" or "still a teenager"?) If obviousness isn’t good 
enough for you, let’s try authority: specifically, since this is about the meaning a word, the 
dictionary. More specifically, the Merriam-Webster Third New International Dictionary 
(unabridged):"nineties p/ a: the numbers 90 to 99 inclusive... b(1): the numbers of a series or set 
of succesive numbers that end in 90 to 99 inclusive <the nineties of the preceding century>...” 
My World Publishing Company Webster’s New 20th Century Dictionary (unabridged) says 
essentially the same thing. The belief that 1990 is part of the 80s is a false inference from the 
fact that 2000 is part of the 20th century. m Your ideas for the plane are nifty, although I 
share your and your friend’s misgivings about the desirability of marketing such an item. I’m 
impressed: I consider myself pretty good at thumbnailing, but that sort of paper engineering 
is beyond me. @ My sister had a baby a few weeks ago -- my parent’s first grandchild, my 
first nephew. Fortunately nobody robbed their house while they were gone. 


Diane Welcome to the apa. I’m appalled that you lived in East Lansing that long 

without discovering fragels! (For the uninitiated, a fragel is a cross between a 
bagel and a donut. Take a torus of cinnamon-raisin dough, boil briefly (like a bagel), then fry 
(like a donut) and roll in cinnamon sugar. Wonderful! (The recipe is my best guess: the original 
is kept in a secret cave in the Atlas mountains, guarded by a dragon, a cockatrice and a 
smoked herring.)) m™ Name dropping: my closest brush with a celebrity (other than Bill 
Higgins) was having lunch with Isaac Asimov. People either go "Who?" or they’re very 
impressed. 


Annette First, a general disclaimer to everyone else: the fact that I encouraged Annette 

to write the essay does not imply that I agree with everything in it, but I think 
she has pointed to some real problems. ™@ Hyde Park seems to be a source of wonderfully 
cynical epigrams: "Black and white shoulder to shoulder against the poor" is almost as good as 
the U of C administrator who described the University as "the greatest magnet for neurotic 
adolescents since the Children’s Crusade." m™ Re yr ct Guy "[I] discovered to my horror that 
I had been operating with one set of rules for friendships, and another for romantic 
attachments (not unlike our culture at large).". Maybe it’s because I don’t know what "rules" 
you’re talking about, but I don’t see what’s so horrible. Seems to me that otherwise you’d have 
too few friends or too many lovers. M@ We’ve already discussed the issues in your essay at some 
length; I’m interested to hear other reactions, especially from the women in the apa. I found 
your tone a bit more acerbic than I thought optimal: you seem to use the word "subtext" to 
mean "I’d have a much better excuse for being as angry as I am if you’d said this instead of 
what you really said." m@ "GT... collectively prides itself on being immune to the prejudices 
of society at large." Really? Who said so? m It sounds like somebody (presumably Andy) 
oversold GT to you, and we haven’t lived up to the advertisements. We’d probably be better 
if we did. I suspect part of the reason for the difference in enthusiasm is that Andy 1s better 
at shrugging off boorish behavior than you (and probably subjected to less of it). 


Greg As one of the professional scientists (Gawrsh! Me?) in the apa I suppose I should 

comment on the "salami" editorial from Nature. My doctoral adviser was the 
kind of guy who wanted to cut the slices so thick they were practically the whole salami. He 
published good stuff but he took forever to do it, and frequently other people had done the 
easy experiments and published their slices while he was still cranking. One result is that my 
work in that lab sti/l hasn’t been published, more than two years after I left. (Some of it has, 
finally, been accepted for publication --’ material that was complete 3-4 years ago, but he 
wanted to extend the slice.) My current boss tends to slice things too thin, as far as I’m 
concerned, but she publishes a lot, and her work gets cited -- something that happens 
infrequently to my advisors publications. ™@ "The balance to be postmailed" never arrived. 
Was it eaten by the Post Awful or the entropy demons? 


Sometime in May, Jo and I will be moving into a new apartment. The address 1s: 


2541 W. Eastwood 
Chicago, IL 60625 


Further details as events warrant. See you in 60... 


At the Last Possible 
Second... 
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A true story about Audrey’s place of employment 


An (Unfortunately) Typical Workday 


Today, April 6th, 1990, my boss, Kant S. 
Kothawala, left for Korea for a one-week visit. As 
usual, the office was in an uproar as he was getting 
ready. To add to the confusion, the company is getting 
ready to move into our new World Headquarters (yes, 
that’s really what we call it). The movers were there 
in the morning, taking the infrequently used and al- 
ready-packed stuff over to the new place. The rest of 
us were running around like mad trying to do two or 
three days worth of work in as many hours. My 
assistant, Kris, was working on amanual and preparing 
the original artwork for an advertisement at the same 
time. The printer was scheduled to pick up the final 
copy of the brochure at noon. Much to her credit, Kris 
finished the layout, and went to meet the printer in the 
(old) main building. The supervisor for this task, a 
fellow by the name of Vipul, decides that one of the 
color plots needs to be reduced to a slightly smaller 
size. So, with the printer waiting, Kris goes downstairs 
to the copy machine. Unfortunately, it is in several 
peices and the repair guy is working on it. She goes to 
the other copy-machine in the back. This one is old 
and falling apart. In fact, the controls don’t light up, 
So you’re working blind (which is always fun when 
you’re trying to do precision reduction). The new 
machine (up front) feeds from the bottom. The old 
machine feeds from two trays on the side. On the 
machine up front this tray is from where the copies 
eject. Kris has never worked on this particular copier 
before, and lays out her work on the tray and starts 
making copies, exasctly as she always does. One of 
the engineers is there watching and trying to help. All 
of a sudden he says "Uh-oh. I think it just sucked up 


your page." Sure enough, the color plot is no longer 
on the tray. And it hasn’t come out at the other end. 
An other employee is called in, and helps disassemble 
the copier. Inside, folded up like an acordian, is Kris’s 
original. She unfolds it and discovers that not only is 
itnow so brittle that is is falling apart in her hands, but 
in the center of her color plot is a black and white 
reduction of the plot. Wonderful. Well, Kris doesn’t 
want to admit this to anyone, so she goes off in search 
of the engineer who originally made the plot. Of 
course, it’s noon and he’s at lunch. She goes upstairs 
and hopes that Vipul won’t notice and she’ll be able to 
get a replacement plot to the printer without his 
knowledge. Naturally, Vipul immediately starts look- 
ing at the plots, and finds one that is related to the one 
that was eatten by the copy machine and says this one 
will have to be replotted (the size was wrong). So, Kris 
tells him that while he’s at it, he should re-do the other 
one. Vipul asks why, and Kris starts to explain about 
the feed on the copy machine and Vipul interrupts and 
says "It sucked it up, didn’t it?" (What I keep wonder- 
ing is "why did both of the engineers refer to this as 
being ’sucked up?’" Very odd.) 

The rest of the day went downhill. We missed 
completing the work Kant wanted to take with him; he 
attemped to pressure both of my assistant into working 
this weekend; he tried to talk me out of attending 
MiniCon (fat chance of that); he changed our deadlines 
on two long involved projects from 8-10 days (which 
was pushing it) to 4-5 days (which is down right 
impossible); he talked to the Finite Element Group and 
told them to give my department all of the changes to 
their user’s manual in two days (when they were 


counting on having 12 days to get it all together); made 
the shipping department pack all sorts of manuals, 
brochures, and other stuff, and then, finally, left late 
for the airport. Fortunately, we know he got on the 
plane (The trip to Detroit Metro takes about an hour to 
an hour and a half. Kant usually gives himself 45 
minutes to get there. He misses his flights about 20% 
ofthe time. Although some airlines have actually been 
known to hold the flight for him.) So, we’ll have 
relative peace and quiet (if you can except moving into 
the new building) for one week, and the we can get 


ready for him to return next Sunday and then leave for 
a six-week trip to Bombay on the following Monday. 

(As I finish laying this zine out, it is Saturday. 
About 20 people are here today, including the shipping 
department, which is gathering together even more 
things to sent to Kant.) 

Wouldn’t you like to go to work for EMRC? 

As I keep telling Gabe, we don’t believe in organiza- 
tion or schedules around htere. My job is crisis 
management and there’s no way plan with constantly 
shifting deadlines. 


Summer reading lists 


The Public Library is one of Ben Franklin’s best 
inventions. We visit the Troy Public Library about 
once a week. Being the mystery buff that I am, the first 
thing I do is check out the new arrivals section. (Which 
reminds me, Spring is really here...the new William X. 
Kienzel is out.) Then its time to inspect the computer 
books. 

The Troy library is always crowded, usually with 
young people, who seem of high school age and who 
seem to be researching term papers. I find this some- 
what odd, since in Utica, when I was in high school, I 
was the only person of my age group I ever saw in the 


town library. Either high school research is more 
intense than it used to be, Troy schools are more 
rigorous than their northern neighbors, or the school 
library is so pathetic that the students are forced to visit 
the public one. 

Our library offers VHS format tapes, records, CDs, 
and the use of three computers. Gabe is a particular 
fan of the CD selection, which although small is con- 
stantly growing. And, as we discovered just last week, 
we are allowed to check out VHS documentaries for 
seven days at no charge. So, that will be yet another 
thing to investigate when time allows. 


Thanks for the Reprint. . . 


I particularly enjoyed the reprint High Noon in 
Computerville. So much so, that I requested the Troy 
Public Library to purchase the Cuckoo’s Egg. One 
nice thing about requesting the purchase of a book by 
the library is that (if and when they get it), the person 
requesting it is notified and gets to be the first person 
to read it. 

NPR reported that Clifford Stoll, the author of the 
Cuckoo’s Egg has been having more trouble with bad 
hackers since his book has been published. It seems 
they want to prove themselves to be such sophisticated 
hackers that they will elude detection. 

These words, from Steven Levy’s book Hackers, 
seem relevant. 

There was an even more striking embodi- 
ment of the Hacker Ethic with ITS. Unlike 
almost any other time-sharing system, ITS did 
not use passwords. It was designed, in fact, to 


allow hackers maximum access to any user’s 
file. The old practice of having paper tapes in 
a drawer, a collective program library where 
you’d have have people use and improve your 
programs, was embedded in ITS; each user 
could open a set of personal files, stored on a 
disk. The open architecture of ITS encouraged 
users to look though these files, see what neat 
hacks othere people were working on, look for 
bugs in programs, and fix them. If you wanted 
a routine to calculate sine functions, for in- 
stance, you might look in Gosper’s files and 
find his ten-instruction sine hack. You could 
go through the programs of master hackers, 
looking for ideas, admiring the code. The idea 
was that computer programs belonged not to 
invididuals, but to the world of users. 
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... Any user had the power ... to go in your 
files and delete ("reap" as they called it) your 
hard hacked programs and valuable notes, [but] 
that sort of things wasn’t done. There was 
honor among the hackers of ITS. 

The faith that the ITS had in users was best 
shown in its handling of the problem of inten- 
tional system crashes. Formerly, a hacker rite 
of passage would be breaking into a time-shar- 
ing system and causing such digital mayhem -- 
maybe of overwhelming teh registers with 
looping calculations -- that the system would 
"crash." Go completely dead. After a while a 
hacker would grow out of that destructive 
mode, but it happened often enough to be a 
considerable problem for people who had to 
work on the system. The more safeguards the 
system had against this, the bigger the chal- 
lenge would be for some random hacker to 
bring the thing to its knees. Multics, for in- 
stance, required a truly non-trivial hack before 
it bombed. So there’d always be macho 
programmers proving themselves by crashing 
Multics. 


ITS, in contrast, had a command whose 
specific function was crashing the system. All 
you had to do was type KILL SYSTEM, and 
teh PDP-6 would grind to a halt. The idea was 
to take all the fun away from crashing the 
system by making it trivial to do that. Or rare 
occasions, some loser would look at the avail- 
able commands and say "Wonder what KILL 
does?" and bring the system down, but by and 


large ITS proved that the best security was no 
security at all. 


The Hacker Ethic 

For those unfamiliar with the Hacker Ethic, Steven 
Levy does his best to define it throughout the book. In 
one summary, he lists the following beliefs as those 
which comprise the Hacker Ethic: 

e Access to computers -- and anything which might 
teach you about the way the world works -- should be 
unlimited and total. Always yield to the Hands-On 
Imperative! 

e All Information should be free. 

¢ Mistrust authority -- Promote Decentralization. 

e Hackers should be judged br thier hacking, not bogus 
criteria such as degrees, age, race, or position. 

e You can create art and beauty on a computer. 

e Computers can change your life for the better. 


ITS compared with Stoll’s experience 

Now, although for ITS the solution was to have a 
darth of security, where national security, or a 
company’s trademark secrets are concerned, this 
would almost certainly make the nation/company 
vunerable to less ethical rivals. 

After Cliff Stoll’s experience, I would have to say 
that the correct idea is quiet vigilance. Someone (I 
don’t remember who)’s solution was to put up a false 
front. When you broke into their system, it would 
claim to be alaundry inventory system. Quite a boring 
thing to break in to. So, few (if any) bothered. 

I believe in the hacker ethic, but I don’t like bad 
hacks, so I plan on reading Stoll’s book and rooting for 
him. 


Psychotic Lies that | Believe 


Annette, please include this list in a future issue. I 
have been doing some thinking about that sort of thing 
for quite some time, and maybe someone else’s ideas 
would help bring mine out in a form I could explain. 

If you want an idiotic one, which is not original with 
me, but which I heard repeated by yet another, is "Sex 
is bad and dirty...save it for someone you love." 


Being Good at Math 
One of the Psychotic Lies I believe (or hopefully, 


used to believe) that if one is good at something, one 


should always be good at something. And that, if at 
first one does not show an apptitude for it, almost from 
one’s first attempts, then one will never be good at it. 

I am not good at math. To the point where Grocery 
store clerks routinely rip me off. I can’t add the bill 
(even when it is for only three or four items), so 
sometimes when the bill seems larger than my guess, 
I suspect that there is a problem, but I’m too gutless 
(and to afraid of embarrassing myself by exposing my 
limited ability to add) to say anthing. So I wait until I 
go home, get out the calculator and figure out whether 
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the store erred (in which case it’s too late to do anything 
about it) or show that once again my math was faulty 
and the store was correct. 

However, in an effort to cure my mathmatical in- 
ability, I have been forcing myself to add up the recipts 
using pencil and paper before using the calulator. I 


Michiganians vs. Michiganders. 


The correct term for residents of the fine state of 
Michigan, according to our state legislature, is 
Michiganians. However, I vastly prefer the term 
Michiganders, so in definace of authority, I continue 
to use it. 


don’t know whether it’s helping, but I have found that 
I’m usually off about 20% of the time, and Ican usually 
spot where I added wrong. Aligning the columns of 
digits correctly would help, but I can’t seem to write 
straight either. Maybe I’ll work on that net year. 


The Society of the Mind and Other Myths. 


Good job! Thanks for writing it, and thanks also to 
Mr. Gehm for his cheerleading. I agree with most 
everything you said (in fact, I can’t think of anything 
with which I disagree. 


Inside Stories and Past History 

I like inside jokes and stories. .. when I’m on the 
inside of them. If their use is going to be common, the 
least that can be done is explain about them, so that 
outsiders can become insiders. 


Sexism 

First, I second the motion that when someone judges 
people by their appearance, they should be able to live 
up to that standard themselves. 

I, too, had hoped that this would be an enlightened 
bunch, but I haven’t been crushed by the reality. For 
one thing, my days in the counterculter taught me that 
just because one group has been subjected to prejudice, 
they are not necessarily able or willing to avoid sub- 
jecting other groups to another different prejudice. 

For instance, I have had a lot of exposure to the Gay 
and Lesbian community at my alma matter. The Gays 
and Lesbians were subjected to ridicule, prejudice and 
apartheid. But did this make them more tolerant 
towards other groups? Heck no. They would avoid 
associating with hetrosexuals, made racist remarks 
(the Gay and Lesbian community were 99% white), 
and were particulary viscious toward bisexuals. I had 
orginally assumed that since they had themselves been 


stigmatized for being different they would be more 
tolerant to people with other differences. But, I was 
sorry to find, this was not the case. 

I will say that the members of this group show more 
sympathy for others, and that although improvements 
in attibuteds could be made, most people seem to be 
on the right road. 


Parenthood and the "Second Shift" 

For more thought about roles and the abuse of 
women, I recommend the book The Second_ Shift, 
which I haven’t read, and the review and discussion of 
it in a recent edition of The Utne Reader (which I 
have read). It does a good job of explaining what 
women go through, trying to do their jobs as work and 
care for their families. 

As surely the whole world knows by now, I don’t 
like human babies, and I barely tolerate being around 
children. But I have noticed the lack of support parents 
get. I find it irritating when a parents (and usually the 
mother) is subjected to criticism and economic retalia- 
tion when his/her participation in some event (be it 
test-taking, being present at one’s place of employ- 
ment during the day or for overtime, or the inability to 
be there for after-hours or weekend things. Our com- 
pany (of over 100 employees) employs only eleven 
women. Of these, two are highly paid family members 
of the owner, and five are members of the secretrary 
and support and the remaining four belong to the 
documenation department. All of the later are under- 
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paid, and are also the only ones who care for children. 
The men are either childless or have wives who stay 
home with the children. Only two of the men have 
working wives, and when their children are sick it is 
the wives who stay home to care for them. But is the 
company (or the owner) sympathetic when the 
women’s children are sick. Not at all, even though two 
of our women are single parents. These women are 
then expected to come to work anyway and/or work as 
many hours of overtime as the boss requests. When 
they refuse, they are informed that this will reflect 


negatively upon them when it comes time for their 
salary review. It makes me quite angry. 


Soapboxes 

There’s nothing wrong with talking about one’s 
specialed interests. I read the ones I’m interested in, 
and I skip through the rest. Schroeder (of Peasnuts 
fame, had a line about that, when he was reading War 
and Peace. Charlie Brown asked how he could read 
those long Russian names, and Schroeder replied that 
he "grizilviched" (or something unpronouncable and 
unspellable like that) through them. 


About the title 


This was finished at the last possible moment, even 
though I have been trying to assemble my thoughts and 
my various notes into a cohesive whole. Unfortunate- 
ly, some of my text is on my machine at home, some 
on my husbands portable computer, and some of it is 
here on my machine at work which is locked and for 
which I can’t find the spare key (my assistant has 
possession of the "real" key while I’m on vacation. 
After pringint this, we are going to go to finish our tax 


forms, mail them off, go visit Pete & Wendy 
Richardson, and then, finally, get on the road to 
Chicago, whre we will be for the next several days. 
Then it will be off to Minneapolis for Minicon. Hope 
to have seen some of you there!!! 

If anyone spots anything weird in here, like a para- 
graph that just dosen’t belong to that heading, chalk it 
up to the pressure I’ve been under trying to get ready 
for our trip while working +50 hours a week. 


Gabe appologizes for his silence 


Gabe wanted me to say that he will be sending in a 
contribution soon, and to explain that "he’s been going 
nuts at work that and he’s been walking around in a 
daze for days." 
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JUST IN THE NICK OF SPACETIME 


being a ‘zine that 
was supposed to be in the last issue 


Gregory Ruffa 
1004 Seventh St., S.E., Apt. 103, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55414 
(612)-379-9622 


+ &* 


This was going to be part of APA-TECH #69 and | was going to have some- 
thing else ready for #70, which was going to be out in time for Minicon, but all of 
that just didn't work out. Things got rather nasty, what with mid-quarter exams, 
papers, my qualifying exam on May 18th, and final exams two weeks later. Some 
things are still getting cleaned up, but there is now time to get back to the APA. 
| owe a whole lot of mailing comments, so |'m going to start getting caught up 
here and any news will go in the other ‘zine, which will go into #71, which will 
be coming out just behind this one... 


MAILING COMMENTS 


APA-TECH 66 


Cover Since somebody (I think it was Valli...) asked about the mysterious 
billboard slogan, | include below the lyrics to "Route 66," by Bobby Troup: 


If you ever plan to motor West, 
Travel my way, take that highway that's the best. 
Get your kicks on Route 66. 


lt winds from Chicago to L.A., 
More than two thousand miles all the way. 
Get your kicks on Route 66. 


Well, you go through St. Louie, 
Joplin, Missouri, 

Oklahoma City looks mighty pretty, 
Now you'll see Amarillo, 

Gallup, New Mexico, 

Flagstaff, Arizona, 

Don't forget Winona, 

Kingman, Barstow, San Bernadino! 


Won't you get hip to this timely tip 
When you make that California trip? 
Get your kicks on Route 66! 


The Route has been superseded by I-55, 1-44, and 1-40, about which, to my knowledge, 
no one has written any jazzy tunes. Some of the path is traced on the maps that 
flash by behind the titles for Repo Man. 


Susannah If you'll admit to recognizing all the Smurfs, I'll admit to knowing the 
names of the T.M.N. Turtles (though | couldn't tell you which one is 
which!). 

I'll have to talk about what I've been reading next time. These days, I'm afraid 
it's mostly been astronomical literature, but on the side (yeah, | know, graduate 
students aren't supposed to be reading on the ‘side...) [OK, sometimes | read on my 
back], I've largely been reading histories. I'll have to provide a bibliography on the 
Manhattan Project and the H-bomb soon. 

By the way, Madeleine L'Engle recently received the Kerlan Award for children's 
literature from the University of Minnesota. There is a group here that researches 
children's literature and occupies a corner of the library which ts generally the 
repository of scientific and engineering material. | noticed the other day that they 
had a little exhibit of L'Engle's books. 

Back at General Dynamics, | was painfully aware that the computer has vastly 
increased paper consumption and storage problems. While it is all very well that 
we have sophisticated, high-density storage media and excellent graphic display devices, 
they still require electricity to use them and you have to have access to these itens 
in order to take advantage of the "electronic age." Instead, most of the people 
you work with want (and often need) something that can carry around with them. 
Further, paper is a good back-up for files and doesn't deteriorate anywhere nearly 
as fast as magnetic tape, so engineering firms tend to have roomsful of computer 
printouts, as well as things like old project reports, going back thirty years and more. 
(Some things, like all the Saturn-V materials, have probably been transferred to micro- 
fiche somewhere, but engineers, expecially the older ones, tend to hold on to old 
paper files for reference -- they're easier to use than microfilm.) | would guess that 
a quarter of the floor space in the buildings in which | worked were occupied by paper... 

Hah, | thought it would be an amusing exercise to list my magazine subscriptions, 
since you folks wenrdoing it. After all, says | to myself, | don't even get that many: 
I've let some of them lapse over the years and now only get the ones | really want. 
So how many could that be? In alphabetical order, they are: 


Aerial (monthly program for WCAL-FM), Aerospace America (monthly "clubzine" 
for the American Institute of Aeronautics and Astronautics), American Astronautical 
Society Space Times, American Astronomical Society Newsletter, Animato! (approx. 
quarterly), Animation Magazine (approx. quarterly), Amiga World (nuts, blew the 
alphabeticization already -- oh well), Aviation Week and Space Technology, Ear, 
Gemini (bimonthly newsletter of the Minnesota Astronomical Society), History of 
Science Society Newsletter, Holosphere (quarterly magazine from the Museum of 
Holography), Isis, Journal of the Astronautical Sciences, Journal of the Astronomical 
society of the Atlantic, Journal of the British Interplanetary Society, oh yeah, 
Home & Away (the local AAA "clubzine"), Mercury (bimonthly magazine from the 
Astronomical Society of the Pacific), Minnesota Air and Space Museum Newsletter 
(from a group which someday hopes to have an actual museum), Minnesota Monthly, 
Natural History, Physics Today, Planetary Report, Rubberstampmadness (bimonthly), 
(oops) Griffith Observer (monthly from the Griffith Observatory in L.A.), San Diego 
Aerospace Museum Newsletter, Scientific American, Science News, SICSA (Sasakawa 
International Center for Space Architecture, University of Houston) Outreach, 

(oops) Moon Miners' Manifesto (from those Milwaukee L5 zanies), Sky and Telescope, 
Spaceflight (monthly from the B.I.S. -- see J.B.I.S. above), Stardate (bimonthly from 
McDonald Observatory, U. of Texas at Austin), Technology Review, U.S. News and 
World Report, U&le (for Upper and lower case: free quarterly from the International 
Typeface Corporation, once you convince them you're in the graphic arts), Yankee, and 
WittyWorld (approx. quarterly magazine on cartooning worldwide). 


Gosh, good thing | cut down... Well, | was quite astounded when | finished this list 
(which neglects a few smaller newsletters that also show up here). No wonder this 
place is filling up with paper. Thank goodness we live in an Information Age (*yeep*)! 


Me Gee, | feel awfully conservative now, looking at that remark in which 
| ventured that perhaps Poland, Hungary, and Yugoslavia might link 
up with Western Europe by 2000. The Future shure is fulla surprises, ain't it? 
(Less than two years ago, | used to crack wise about a MacDonald's on Red Square: 
| didn't think there'd be four-hour lines in front of one (OK, so it's really on 
Pushkin Square) in January of 1990!) All of this, however, is serving to fuel my 
fears that the U.S. will be one of the least progressive nations in the industrialized 
world by 2000... 

Cold fusion is not dead (nor does it sleep...), but neither do we seem to know 
what it is yet. Pons and Fleischmann's process will probably go the way of the 
recent Japanese "antigravity' experiment (briefly, that a rotor sitting on an analytical 
balance seemed to weigh less when it was spinning in one direction than it did when 
it spun in the other -- utterly unconfirmed by anyone else). We do seem to be 
learning something interesting about microphysical processes in crystalline metals, 
but it's not clear to me that there is agreement on what we're seeing... 


APA-TECH 67 


Cover I'll confess that | was holding puns in search of a location: when you 
described this picture to me, | knew they'd found a home. | really 
like the renderings. Has anyone else ever found knots like this in their hair? 


Guy C. Thank you for your description of life at Wernersville. | had an idea 
of what one went to a monastery to do, but I'd always wondered what 
a typical day was like. | hope all is still going well for you... 


Rod I'm always amused by colloquialisms in any language. | was suddenly 
struck by the expression "every last one." You wrote "[Kentucky has 
_ 120 counties], and in grade school, they made us memorize every last one of them!" 
("It was easy: we only had to remember one, but we had to remember which one 
is the last one!") | know what it means, but | often find myself wondering where 
figures of speech come from. 

Oh boy, and now here they are introducing the Amigas 2500 and 3000. Someday, 
when | have significant money again, | may add more RAM and a hard disk; I'd like 
to get a math co-processor, but... Right now, |'m wondering if the darn thing is 
thinking about blowing a chip... 

| guess | haven't heard as much about the deficiencies of neural networks as 
| have about their capabilities. The machine | imagine for the next generation would 
be a hybrid combining a neural net with a very fast computational device; I'd like 
to see a merging of heuristic and numerical capabilities (don't ask me how to build it). 
Whether such a thing could manipulate a somewhat unstable plasma to sustain fusion 
is less clear to me know; | notice that | neatly skirtedthe issue of how the machine 
would "sense" what was happening in the plasma. Controlling a dynamical unstable 
aircraft is a piece of cake by comparison: fewer moving parts! 

| wasn't really looking for precise definitions, but | had some difficulty with 
some of your remarks about thinking, since there were a number of words that have 
widely varying definitions, depending upon whom you read or speak with. I'm not 
sure I'll buy your statement that "thought" is chaotic, since we can often reconstruct 
our thoughts starting from greatly differing states of mind. Some of the processes 
involved in "creativity" (another of those words) may well be chaotic (or at least 
unpredictable). It may be that we have a sort of "dithering' device, which improves 
with practice, that moves us from one track of analysis by a sufficient amount to 
get us onto a new path. A certain amount of control would also seem to need to 
be present, since unregulated "hopping around" would simply lead to distraction. 


Susannah | enjoyed reading about Marlene's activities. | find children kind of 
funny now, because they have such very strict rules about how things 
should be. ("Jumpers are only for jumping in.") When my niece was two, she would 
only wear dresses and was extremely particular about all of her clothing. My parents 
took her to a shoe store, where she went through at least a dozen pair before she 
saw one set of shoes she would wear. We started asking, "What's this kid going 
to be like when she's sixteen?" She has since passed that phase and is rather less 
fussy. Diane Black could tell you about Michael and his policies concerning Music 
Which May Be Played and No Dancing Without Cause... 


Bonnie Do you find that you enjoy SF conventions as much as you used to? 
| find that all of the ones | used to attend are now just too big and 

too overspecialized (and too unruly: was there as much trouble caused for the 
hotels and the local authorities ten years ago?). | am also disturbed by the diminishing 
concern for reading and the now dominant preoccupation with TV and movies. 
Or am | just too old for this stuff now? (Why, | can remember talking to Jules 
Verne about just this thing...). | just pass on going to Worldcons now and | was 
at the last Minicon only as a speaker (| didn't even register). Guess mebbe ya hafta 
expect that to happen to ya when ya hit 37... 

Isn't that always the way it is? You finish 3000 hours of work on a new atlas 
and someone goes and does something like change the name of Burma to Myanmar... 


Linda Are you still moving to Austin? My impression of the place from being 
there for a week in 1985 was that it is fairly cosmopolitan, but you 

probably don't want to wander too far from the city into the surrounding countryside 

(it's full of Texans, you know...). Actually, the issue to my mind is the relative 

degrees of tolerance to be found in the city, compared to what you might find fifty 

miles away. There are a lot of cities that can be said for, not all of them in 

the South. 


Bill-El The little deception you describe with the rock-climbing "virtual office" 
executives puts me in mind of Annette's belief that picturephones will 

never catch on. Callers are generally much better off not knowing what you're 
doing or where you are when they reach you. (1 wouldn't care to say how | was 
dressed on some occasions of talking on the phone to some pretty important people.) 
[Heehee -- what makes you think they were calling you from their offices?] 

| have no idea whether the Amiga will read IBM format 34" diskettes. | know 
that the additions to make it IBM compatible, including the board, software, and 
a’ floppy disk drive, cost a fair bundle. | suspect modifications are needed for 
IBM diskettes as well. 

Thanks for the review of Apollo: The Race to the Moon. I'd seen it around 
here and was uncertain about getting it. | have to be a bit more particular about 
using up shelf space these days... Perhaps I'll visit the Library. 


Annette | am again faced with the situation of having little to comment further 
upon when | see you as frequently as | do... Sorry about that. 


* & 


In view of certain time constraints pressing in once again, | will continue my 
comments next time. The extra items included in this issue are the activities book 
intended for use in classrooms during the January 1986 Challenger mission (I had 
ordered a bunch of the "Teacher in Space" decals, and got these instead -- fine!) 
and six decals from Shuttle missions: 


STS-26: 29 Sept. 1988: Lounge, etc.; TDRS-C STS-28: 8 Aug. 1989; Adamson... DoD 


STS-29: 13 March 1989; Coats...: TDRS-D STS-34: 18 Oct. 1989: Lucid...: i 
: pave : : : Cides; Galileo 
STS-30: 4 May 1989; Cleave,..: Magellan STS-33: 22 Nov. 1989; Gregory...; DoD 


Enjoy! 


NOTES FROM THE VADOSE ZONE 
Doug Hosto 
R.R.1 Box 120 


Highland, Illinois 62249 


It has been a long time since I was able to sit down long 
enough to write any thing for APA-Tech. Things at work have _ been 
very hectic. My normal schedule has me working 12 hr shifts 7 days 
a week for two weeks and then I get a week off. Lately I have been 
working 30 days on and 10 days off. So, I have had to do more than 
a months worth of activitys in 10 days. It had gotten so bad that 
I looked forward to going back to work so that I could relax a 
bit. Finally I have been assigned to a job that has a regular crew 


change and I have at last gotten cought up enough to write this. 


Since I last wrote, I have done alot of travelling. I first 
went to Houston to a 3 day school. At that school I was taught how 
to run our new computer based mud logging system calléd XL-base. 
XL-base is a data base program run on an IBM clone with a_ variety 
of plot programs that allow us to enter, either by hand or 
directly from the sensors, drilling data and then to plot that 
data on a printer or plotter. One of the biggest problems with our 
old system of hand drafted mud logs was that if the oil company 
wanted changes in the log format or scale, perhaps to highlight a 
zone of interest then we had to redraft several pages of the mud 
log. A very time consuming activity, particularly while we are 


still drilling. Now with the XL-base system and the variety of 


plot formats available the mud log can be tailored to meet the oil 


company’s demands. 


After the school, I was sent to log a well for Texaco and 
Exxon in Virginia. This turned out to be interesting job to _ do 
because we where only 50 miles from Washington D.C. on the shores 
on the Potomac River shortly before it empties into the Chesapeake 
Bay. Since we where so close to Washington D.C. and in an area 
where there had not been a lot of oil drilling in the past , we 
got a lot of attention from the local media. Also beingclose to 
Washington and the corperate HQ of both Texaco and Exxon ( both in 
New York), we where subjected to almost constant tour groups 
brought around by Texaco and Exxon. We had everybody by from 
senior V.P.s to seceratarys, State senators,even the Cub Scouts. 
Everybody was given a guided tour of the oil drilling rig 
including the mud logging unit. After a while it seemed that the 
only thing missing from this zoo was a do not feed the mud_ logger 
sign. We even had a day when enviromental groups could come by to 
see how an oil well is drilled. This turned out to be especially 
fun since the day scheduled turned out to be the weekend after the 
Exxon Valdez accident. While I was in Virginia I took some of my 
time of to tour several of the Civil War battlefields in the the 
area. This part of Virginia was particularly hard hit since it 1s 
directly between Washington D.C. and Richmond VA. I also managed 
to spend a couple of days in Washington D.C.. I also made the NASA 
circuit of the Goddard Space Flight Center, the Wallops’ Island 


Flight Facility, and the Langley Research Facility. 


After a short job for Exxon in north Texas, I spent most of 
the winter working a series of jobs for Shell in Michigan. Most of 


the wells we drilled were nead Gaylord Michigan. If the lower 


peninsula of Michigan is a mitten, then Gaylord is about the upper 
knuckle of the index finger. It apppears that I don’t have this 
migrating thing down since I tend to go north in the winter and 
south in the summer. But since it seldom got below 15 degrees 
below zero it wasn’t too bad.This where my schedule got screwed 
up. Exlog was running two job at a time in Michigan with 4 people 
and since each job needs two people to run there was no relief for 
anyone up there. So, I was working the entire job which generally 
lasted 30-40 day and getting the approxamatelyl0O day that it takes 


to move the rig from one location to another off. 


Since I finally got out of Michigan, I have been working out 
in the Gulf of Mexico again and my schedule is finally getting 
back to normal. The mud logging Saeaniese is goimg great guns at 
the present time. Things are so busy that we are having to turn 
work down because there are not enough logging unit or _ personnel 


to go around. 


Magizines that I presently subscribe to and am _ generally 
caught up on are: The Economist, Newsweek, The Sporting News, 
Sports Illustrated, Aviation Week and Space Technology, Aerospace 
America, Air and Space, Military History, World War II, Vietnam, 
Naval History, Proceedings of the US Naval Institute, Psychology 
Today, Ocean Industry, Audubon, National Wildlife, Natural 
History, Smithsonian, American Heritage, National Geographic, Utne 
Reader, Discover, Scientific American, Astronomy, Sky and 
Telescope, Geology, Bulletin of the Geological Society of America, 
Sceptical Inquirer, Consumer Reports, Omni, Aboriginal Science 
Fiction, Fantasy and Science Fiction, Analog, Isaac Asimov's 
Science Fiction Magizine, Amazing Stories, and Locus. I originally 


wanted to be another Galileo and know everything about 


everything. But, experience has shown me that this is plainly 
impossible. So, I have narrowed it down to being able to hold up 
my end of an intelligent conversation with anyone.In other words, 


to know a little bit about most things. 


I think I will end this here. I hope that I will be able to 


make sumissions to APATECH more often in the future. 
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Via Gen. Guisan 21a; CH-6830 Chiasso; SWITZERLAND 


now also coming to you from: 
JosefstraRe 137 CH-8005 Ztirich; SWITZERLAND 


APOLOGIES AND OTHER CUSTOMARY STUFF 


Your European correspondent feels pretty bad about the long 
silence and the inexcusable delay of further reports. He 
dutifully apologizes. He also wishes to offer the following 
explanation: 


Barely back from Ishercon, I got urgently dispatched to 
zZiirich, Switzerland. Things had been evolving during my 
Christmas vacation. An "issue" in Ztirich became a "problem" 
and got high level attention. Since I just Gescheduled from 
Verona and my next job in the Sinai desert did not sell, I 
was the choice for this job. 


To be sure the job here is "edge of technology". Staffing is 
international: we have people from Dublin, London, Newcastle, 
Stockholm, Geneva, Lugano, and now, of course, Milano. This, 
of course, does add somewhat to the dynamics of the sitaution. 


Rather tight delivery dates are forcing us to operate on a 
grueling schedule. I am also carrying more responsibilities 
and doing more work directly, then I should, even by our 
admittedly highstrung standards. I am both busy doing legal tap 
dancing with our client's lawyers and working out tecnical 
specifications, or reasonable compromises thereof. Currently I 
am therefore focusing on very little else but the proceedings 
of this job.. 


Now, finally, I sat down long enough to write to you again. 


CARNEVAL IN... ZURICH 


Carneval in Rio is famous. Carneval in Zurich is not. However 
to me the carneval around here appeared to be remarkable enough 
to write about. 


Mardi gras is probably the best equivalent on US American soit! 
lots of people in the streets in gawdy clothes watching parades 
and having a good time. 


In Rio competing Samba schools may be the focus of the 
carneval. Here it is the Guggenmusik. Guggenmusik is played 
by walking bands, dressed in distinctive and possibly unique 
fashion. Each band aims to be more distinctive than the 
others. Being distinctive is often a very noisy business. 
These bands exist in all parts of the country and are the pride 
of the community. They also are a safety valve in a very 
structured and sober environment: they allow the folks here to 
do something crazy and get away with it. 


On specified days around mardi gras these bands get together 
and parade through the cities. Often they accompany 
papermachee floats. When the parade is over, not all bands go 
home. Many stay in town and trek from restaurant to 
restaurant, giving a little concert in each place. Often one 
band queues up, while the previous one is still playing. As 
the evening proceeds, many restaurants close down, and the 
bands are left to roam through the city streets. Thus there 
are Guggenmusik bands randomly marching through town, 
occasionally meeting in a cacophony of competing rythms. As 
the night proceeds things remind of an overdone Fellini movie: 
random sounds floating through the streets like lost lights in 
a sea of darkness. 


THE BUMPY ROAD TO... THE EAST 


In March Valli went to the USofA. Thus, instead of flying back 
to an empty home base, I went to visit my parents in Hanmburg, 
Germany. We did much of the customary stuff that we do, when 
we visit each other. Particulariliy remarkable, however, was 
our trip to East Germany. 


You may recall that this was the time after the Berlin wall had 
Fallen but before the much toted "Staatsvertrag". During this 
time West Germany still belonged to "The West" and East Germany 
was in "The East". However travel restrictions to East Germany 
where somewhat in a limbo and the borders were permeable to 
West German citizens. 


The East German border is about 1 hour drive from Hamburg. So 
we went there by car and quite on purpose decided to travel 
through East Germany off the usual Transit Routes to Berlin. 
The Transit Routes are a set of defined roads which were kept 
available for traffic from West Germany to Berlin and vice 
versa. Maintenance of these roads is paid for by allied or 
West German money. Thus these roads are something like a well 
maintained facade to the darker realities of East Germany. 


Therefore we decided, quite on purpose, to have a look behind 
this facade. At Selmsdorf we crossed the border and went to 
Schwerin. Upon entry on East Germman territory our passports 
were dutifully stamped with the green and purple insigna of the 
DDR border patrol. We also went and bought some East German 
Money. Later we discovered, that this would not have been 
necessary, since West German Money was well accepted all over 
the eastern part of the country. However, it turned out to be 


a good idea anyway, because it brought me a nice memento with 
hammer and sickle under its face value. 


Now, the roads were something else. To be fair, no large pot 
holes, but a patchwork of patches that covered other patches 
which made the roads feel like a washboard. A sequence of 
humble repairs applied with persistence over decennia. Hats 
off for Trabi technology. This little East German car, is 
designed for these roads. Simple as it may be, it is better 
suited for them than my parent's Buggy. 


Schwerin itself is a smallish town on the verge of being a 
city. It has a very old historic center and quite some 
industrial suburbs with reasonable public transportation. It 
also hosts a contingent of Russian soldiers. The officer's 
club, as announced in large cyrillic letters, is right on the 
main plaza. Going anywhere in the downtown area means rubbing 
shoulders with our friends from Moscow. They are quite a view 
with their long uniform overcoats and red hatbands. 


The stores seemed well stocked, also displaying some foreign 
luxury goods, like coffee, tea and bananas. Since at the time 
of my visit the borders to the West were already open, it is 
hard to tell how much of the goods on display had truly been 
available under the planned economy of the previous regime. To 
help us answer that question, we found a telltale sign in a 
jeweller's display window: "Gold ohne Abgabe". Only with my 
dad's interpretation and my mother's post war memories we were 
able to understand this sign. The jeweller was announcing that 
he would sell pieces of jewellery without requiring that their 
gold content be replaced by the client through equal amounts of 
gold (i.E. for 20 grams of gold jewellery, 20 grams of "used" 
gold would be returned to the jeweller's). Now gold was 
actually sold, not just reworked! I leave the conclusions to 
the reader. 


We did not stay overnight in Schwerin, nor did we manage to 
have dinner there. No hotels, no restaurants, or rather, none 
advertised. You may be aware that advertising (other than 
party propaganda, of course!) is considered bad taste in a 
communist regime. Well, this restriction was taken seriously. 
There were no, none, zip lighted signs or publicity in the 
entire city. Window displays were very subdued and all 
markings were strictly utilitarian. It was assumed that you 
knew where to go and how to get there; if you didn't, for sure 
you had no business going there anyway. To find a hotel, one 
probably needed to file a request with the appropriate 
government agency and book ahaead. 


At dusk we decided to find our way back home. A rather 
depressing ride: the roads were pitch dark and only one lonely 
road sign marked the 50 mile route to the border. If you 
needed to get there, you would know how to get there anyway. 

We did. 


THE PSION-IC MAN 


Since 1988 I have been using a PSION pocket computer (model 
XP). 300 grams worth of well desSigned, programmable computing 
power with a handy key board and very reliable storage devices. 
I have it always on me and use it as notebook and agenda. It 
is also easy to program and thus I wrote some of the 
applications myself. 


o 


These days I felt that I needed to make some further 
advancement in automation. The office gives me a PC, but I 
wanted my own. The Compaq portable that I receive from the 
office weighs 18 pounds, has lost two hard disks in its short 
and troubled life and was state of the art three years ago. 

Due to my lifestyle, I need an extremely compact and reliable 
PC: portable, not luggable. Thus, when the Atari Portfolio was 
announced, I knew that it was the first step in the right 
direction. From that moment I watched the market for the 
machine I wanted. 


Did you guess? In Novemeber 1989, PSION announced its MC 
series and again, hit exactly my requirements: 4 pound of full 
featured PC, binder sized, MAC type user interface with finger 
mouse, removable ram disks, multitasking, programmable through 
C like language, penlight battery driven, with expansion cards 
and easy interfaces to other systems. I couldn't wait; this 
system was exactly what I would have built myself, had I had 
the option. 


PSION computers are produced in Great Britain. That's where 
they come on the market first, several months before becoming 
available on the continent. For that reason I convinced a 
colleague of mine from the London office to purchase a PSION 
MC400 with the necessary peripherals, and carry it to Ztirich. 
I pressed it into service almost immediately and pretty much 
got addicted. The ability of keeping several documents open, 
being able to cut and paste between these documents and jump 
right into the middle of a text using the mouse-like finger 
board relegates DOS based single task applications into the 
informatic stone age. 


Due to its very reasonable portability I am also finally able 
to have the PC with me pretty much wherever I go. My life 
style leads me to be more often between places than in places. 
Thus, being able to do memos and other texts in trains and on 
airplanes is a great advantage. You may be interested to hear 
that these very lines are being written "between places": I am 
sitting under the Roman evening sun on the Spanish Steps with 
the PSION on my knees, waiting for Valli to finish her office 
presentation. 


Sometimes in April my Psion ceased to function. The LCD screen 
Simply wouldn't work any more. After trying to tinker with it 
myself, I decided to mail it to the PSION representative in 
Horgen, Switzerland, about 20 Kilometers from Zurich. Psion 
computers do come with a 12 months warranty, however it was not 
clear to me whether it would be honoured internationally. 


The folks at PSION were very efficient. Only about two days 


after mailing my PC I got a phone call: "Sorry Sir, you have a 
very early model; limited circulation for Great Britain only; 
can't fix it here; must send it to London for repairs; really 
sorry...". I was seriously starting to regret my choice of PC, 
when I caught the technician asking me whether I preferred to 
stay with the QWERTY keyboard or rather would like to have a 
Swiss key board layout. I entirely missed the point and said 
that since I bought a QWERTY keyboard, that was obviously what 
I liked. "In this case," the technician proceeded, "we will 
have to stretch your patience for one further day. 
Unfortunately we will receive the next batch of QWERTY 
keyboards only tomorrow. We can't replace your PC before 
then...". Now, this was a pleasent surprise: talk about 
consumer oriented service. Two days later I promptly received 
my replacement model; it hasn't stopped working since then... 
until Valli got her hands on it. 


On the train to Rome I showed Valli the first part of this 
Zine. It was, of course, still on the PC. Since the PC is 
only book sized, I just handed it over, with the document on 
display. Valli had never bothered too much about this PC, and 
now was confronted for the first time with its functionality. 
When done with the first screen she tried to get the document 
scrolling function to work. And then she says, all CBT 
designer: "This, my dear, is not an Intuitively Obvious User 
Interface." Well, so far it had been obvious enough for me, 
but, then, there is no accounting for what is obvious and what 
is not. Eventually, Valli got done reading the document. I 
iconized it and put it away, and Valli played some more with 
the machine: "Let's see what else it can do!". Five minutes 
later it got hung up and the system crashed: first time ever. 
We still don't know how. I guess there is some room for 
improvement in the software, but the next version had better be 
Valli proofed. 


ROME-ING THE BIG CITY AGAIN 


After having written 262 lines of APAtext, I was ready to stop 
and leave the next chapter for the next Zine. But now that I 
have a title, I think I may go on a little more. 


As you know, I am following a large project in Zurich and Valli 
keeps doing her things around the rest of Europe: Milano, 
Verona, Genova, Bologna, Florence, Rome and, last but not 
least, Brussels are on the list of cities that she has served 
lately. We generally try to coordinate our trips so that on 
the weekends we can meet in interesting places. This time it 
happened that Valli had to hold a half day presentation for our 
office in Rome. The date falls on a Friday. The Thursday 
before is a holiday in Switzerland and my client is closed. 
What better excuse could there be to take one day of and have a 
long weekend with Valli in Rome. 


Instead of booking in one of the supermega downtown Hotels that 
our Firm likes so much, we booked in Ostia. We know a little 
hotel there directly on the sea shore. The season is in full 


swing and the feeling is that of a beach town, with pizzerias 
and discos open into the small hours. 


Ostia belongs to the city of Rome (SPOR) and is a one hour 
train ride removed from downtown. Not bad considering the size 
of this city. It is like being in Chicago for business and 
going to Wilmette beach in the evening. We like it that way. 


As I said before, I am just now waiting to meet up with Valli 
again. Then we will check out our rental car and worm our way 
through the legendary roman traffic to one of the little 
restaurants that we know. I LOVE the stewed artichoke hearts 
Which are typical for this area (with a touch of garlic and a 
squeeze of lemon): artichokes may not yet be in season around 
here, but in the course of millenia Romans have refined their 
cuisine to a sublime art; there is an infinity of dishes that 
I enjoy almost equally well. 


Tomorrow we'll drive to some places outside Rome: Valli wants 
to visit Anzio (rif: landing of the Allies WWII), I would like 
to see L'Aquila, right below the Gran Sasso massiv. Maybe we 
Manage to see both. Last time we tried to go to Anzio the car 
broke down halfway. This time we hope to be luckier. On 
Sunday we will drive back to Milano by car, possibly stopping 
in Siena. Valli hasn't been there yet and I barely remember 
What it is like. On Monday we'll all be back at work, duty 
bound in our respective cities. 


I hope you found this essay enjoyable. I will try to be back 
soon. 
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Just the news that's fit to print, 
or, Our heroine scrambles to make deadline 


Curvature tensors, minimal geodesics, and other party supplies , or Physics is 
Phun . . . When last I wrote, I'd just begun work on my master's thesis. “Just begun" 
means that I was nearing the end of the 500-page tome on Lorentzian geometry that my adviser 
had given me to read in September. Now I have in hand a paper that I've been reading for 
about a month now. It's the first journal paper I've read, and I'm finding out that if I thought 
there were gaps in the reasoning in my textbooks ("The result follows by a trivial calculation"), 
the gaps in the mathematical literature are of a size to admit aircraft carriers. I've been hacking 
away at this paper, verifying all of the calculations in it, and learning tricks of the trade, such 
as "neglecting terms." (If an expression is close to zero, you Can ignore it . . . sort of.) Folks 
who do physics are really comfortable with this sort of thing, but it fills me with terror. (How 
doI know I can ignore these things? When can ignore them? Ack!) My adviser assures 
me that my doubts are more than justified, i.e. there's quite a lot of mathematics assumed when 
you do this. And, of course, I've been making heaps and heaps of mistakes in first-year 
calculus, which convinces me that one never knows anything until one has misused it in all 
possible ways. 


What it's all about... If anyone is interested, here's the twenty-five-cent precis: The 
paper I'm reading discusses a spacetime in cylindrical coordinates, with one singularity at the 
origin. It turns out that there's some question of whether the origin really is a singular point, 
since there's a very important invariant that blows up only if you approach the origin along a 
given class of paths. Well, if you do a change of coordinates, the singularity "opens up" into a 
ring, and (if this spacetime were a real physical universe) the claim is that you'd be able to pass 
through the middle of it unharmed. My mission is to find the radius of the singularity. 
(Actually there's some question as to whether I can do this explicitly; my adviser thinks the 
most I may be able to do is to find some reasonably tight conditions on the curves whose 
length would give the radius.) 


Hie, 


So, as you might imagine, I am chortling with joy at finally having reached the state of doing 
real live research. (I have to do the library search yet, just to be sure that nobody's done this 
particular calculation yet.) I'm also doing a reading course in classical mechanics, from V.I. 
Arnol'd's Mathematical Methods of Classical Mechanics. I have been talking to Greg 
about this and finding out that physicists take quite a different view of these matters, although I 
understand now why I was so confused in first-year physics. I am finding that I really enjoy 
problems with a physical realization. I think that mathematical physics is my real calling. I 
love this stuff. (I have reached the point where I am reading chapters out of Misner, Thorne, 
and Wheeler's Gravitation for fun and culture.) 


Of course, I would be dishonest if I didn't confess to a certain intellectual frisson at this: 
"mathematical physics" does sound terribly sexy, more so (to my ears anyway) than 
"combinatorics" or "finite group theory" or "algebraic topology." (Implicit apologies to 
specialists in these fields, of course.) 


On the delicate question of PhD prelims .. . Are you all sick of this subject? Are you 
as sick of this subject as Iam? (Not possible.) Anyway (sigh) the bastards cut the pass line 
five points above my score. Again. For the fourth time, in fact. Knowledgeable persons 
advise me to be paranoid. They need not have worried. I am already paranoid. I am also 
incredibly angry. Blood, sweat, and tears my lowlife department has extracted from me, in 
record quantities (this really is a disgusting metaphor and we all have Churchill to blame for it . 
_. actually he included "toil" somewhere in the list, but I figure that goes without saying). I 
think that it does not behoove me to remain here. I am already drawing up lists of places I 
might go and people I might work with. Unlike Wylie E. Coyote, I tire of having anvils 
dropped on my head. 


But there is fun stuff... Yeah, surf's up. (But seriously, folks.) I'm finishing the 
final draft of the text for the programming and problem solving class, with chapters being 
delivered to the students as I finish them. (Did I really delude myself that it would be 
otherwise?) It looks gorgeous. It looks downright professional. (And that is how I come to 
be typing this zine on a Macintosh. I am taking a break from clearing garbage characters out of 
a 20-page BASIC language manual that I spent eight hours last week getting scanned. I shall 
refrain from growfing about the flakiness of commercial software. Really and truly, I shall.) 


I'm running the computer lab for the class; this is actually quite a bit more fun than lecturing. 
This summer program is designed for kids who aren't necessarily math whizzes (and it draws 
from schools with large black and hispanic populations) so of course the budget is minuscule; 
our computers are Apple Iles, on loan from a local public high school, and the teaching staff is 
half graduate students (me and Mark Ahrens, who is a graduate student in aerospace 
engineering) and half undergraduates (and one of them is a former student of mine!). It's 
hectic but fun, and I get to supervise the two undergraduates and handle all sorts of hardware 
and software crises. The kids are seventh through ninth graders, and actually they are a lot of 
fun. (However, as unofficial chief of staff in the lab, and the person with the most teaching 
experience, I get assigned the role of Bad Cop, i.e. I'm in charge of yelling at kids who need 
yelling at, and in general ruling things with an iron hand: which role I should blush to confess 
I play to perfection.) a 


Fame, fortune, and other tawdry illusions. . . First a note to Bill Higgins: thanks for 
distributing my essay from the last Apatech (hereinafter referred to as "the infamous essay"). 
I was actually surprised at the response I got at Minicon (I should say too that I was pleased at 
the readiness of many members of GT to discuss their own feelings about the problem, and to 
be honest about their own biases: I certainly make no secret of mine). However, there was 
some weirdness, and it falls under two headings: 


, oe 


Minor celebrity. On the cosmic scale, very minor. But it was strange to meet 
people who knew me only through something I'd written. Very strange, very awkward 
feeling. Suffice it to say that I'm glad I write polemical essays and not erotic poetry. 


Minority Spokesperson status. \'m going to talk about this one later, at some 
length. I do want to say for the record that J have no intentions of becoming the official house 
feminist. Much of what I (or anyone else) could say about the problem of sex (and race and 
class) bias has been said elsewhere, and better. If people (especially male people) feel bad 
about what has been going on, I can recommend some things to read to clarify some of the 
common problems between men and women. (A lot of it comes down to cultural differences 
and power politics, and sex has surprisingly little to do with it.) 


Guilt is relatively useless; what is useful is educating oneself about the other point of view. I 
have observed that most males tend to read only male writers, and quite frankly many of them 
write about women with more wishful thinking than genuine insight. If you want to know 
"what women want," start by reading some. It is not enough to want to be known as a nice 
person with progressive views; there is some work involved. 


Until we meet again .. . This is a quickie, so it contains no mailing comments. (I am 
committing what Barry Gehm, I believe, called "Shameless Minac.") However, I do have a 
pile of comments saved up from previous issues, so next zine will likely be fat. 


Bs 


oy 


